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We have noticed two public dinners—cone given to 
gov. McDuffie, of South Carolina, at Hamburg, and the 
other to Mr. Bell, late speuker of the house of repre- 
sentatives, at Nashville), and added a sufficiency of the 
toasts to shew the spirit that **moved” them. 


The city councils of Philadelphia have passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

** Resolved, by the citizens of Philadelphia, in select and com- 
mon council assembled, That the hours of labor, of the work- 
ing men employed under the authorities of the city corporation, 
shall be from ‘siz to siz,’ during the summer season; allowing 
one hour for breakfast, and one hour for dinner.”? 

This is altogether proper. It determines what shall 
be called a day’s work—leaving all else conventional 
between the parties. 

In general,ten hours labor is as much as a man ought to 
perform, especially if exposed to the sun; but there are cer- 
tain conditions under which employers desire to have 
more labor—and this may be obtained by special agree- 
ment between the parties, as the price of a day’s labor, 
itself, is agreed on. This is as far, we think, as any such 
regulation should go. Some men are worth more than 
others—and either party should be at perfect liberty to 
make a bargain about price. Labor is a commodity— 
and persons may dispose of, or purchase it, at discretion, 
the same as bread and meat. It is only allowable to 
prescribe the quantities that shall be sold or obtained. 

The proceeding appears agreeable to the working 
people of Philadelphia. It has long since been estab- 
lished among the mechanics of Baltimore, and, in cases 
where the principle is applicable to the nature of the 
business that they pursue. But piece-work is generally 
preferred—and it is certainly better for the parties, when 
it can be given out. 

There have been some unpleasant affrays between the 
printers at Washington—but they are quieted for the 
present. We hope that these will respect the law. They 
cannot accomplish any good thing by violence. 


— 


The New York Evening Post says— 

Virginia is lost to Van Buren—no one can misunderstand 
T. Ritchie’s jesuitical mode of extricating himself from a diffi- 
culty. He gives up Johnson, and must shortly give up Van Bu- 
ren—he declares for him now, but the movements of the south 
will compel him to change his ground. The plot of Ritchie, 
however, is to try and secure the vote of Virginia for Van Bu- 
ren, by placing Barbour on the ticket with him for vice presi- 
dent. The abardonment of Johnson is an understood affair be- 
tween him and Van Buren, but it will all fail.’’ 


We were much surprised in casually looking over one 
of those ‘‘ever-lastingly” long articles that appear in 
the “Richmond Enquirer,” to find the follow charges 
preferred against Mr. Leigh, of Virginia: 

‘Show me your company, and [ll tell her who you are.’ 
With the single exception of Mr. Crawford, who was the advo- 
cate of the bank, Mr. Leigh has never co-operated with Virginia 
in the choice of a president; on the contrary, bas uniformly sus- 
tained those who were abhorrent to her on account of her po- 
litical principles. Mr. Leigh by his rececnt course and his 
Own declarations, has proved himself an advocate of the bank, 
as the alternative of evils. In no one instance has he been 
known to sustain those doctrines and principles which Virginia 
proclaimed, six and thirty years ago, as essential to the inte- 

rity of the constitution and the preservation of the union. 

€ was the advocate of the alien law; the reviler of Jefferson; 
the contemner of every prominent measure of his administration, 
and the opposer of Madison as his successor. He was the dele- 
gate who voted in 1812, with a small minority of well known 
federalists, against a resolution of the general assembly of Vir- 
ginia, declaring that peace, as we now have it, is disgraceful, and 
war honorable. ; ‘ 

There are many other articles of like kind and quality 
preferred against the gentleman, 
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We had thought Mr. Leigh guiltless of all these thin 8, 
seeing that he was, by the vote of both houses of the 
legislature, unanimously appointed a commissioner to 
South Carolina in January, 1833, to convey to that state 
the sentiments of the people of Virginia as to state 
rights, &e. See vol. 43—page 394. At that time, the 
gentleman was, of all in Virginia, supposed best fitted to 
carry out the ‘Virginia doctrines;” and something was 
said about his mind being ‘‘as pure as ether,” &e. It is 
certain, that he was entrusted with the delicate task of op- 
posing the proclamation of the president—and, at the 
same time, of inducing South Carolina to refrain from 
pushing things to extremities—and by the unanimous 
vote of both branches of the legislature. 

It appears from the preceding extract that Mr. Leigh 
co-operated with Virginia in the support of Mr. Craw- 
ford, ‘‘who was an advocate of the bank.” This fact 
should teach us charity, when we speak of the bank, 
and those that were friendly to its recharter—that not at 
all standing in the way of Virginia, either in the caucus 
that nominated, or the vote that was given to him, in 1824. 

The ‘‘Mushville Banner” says— 

“The 20th of May has come and gone—the humbug conven- 
tion at Baltimore is now sitting—Mr. Van Buren has been no- 
minated by the convention, and yet not a single delegate, ina 
single district, has been nominated, or attempted to be nomi- 
nated in Tennessee. How, why is this, Messieurs of the union? 
Van Buren set up that paper in Nashville on purpose to carry 
the state in favor of the caucus. Alas! Whata poor account 
they have to render to their owners! Nota single delegate ap- 
pointed!’ 

The editor, however, will find that Tennessee was re- 
presented in the convention, by a Mr. Edward Rucker, 
though by whom appointed, and when and where, may 
never be discovered! Like Mr. Aremer, at a former con- 
vention, he gave the votes of the state!—‘‘Pennsylvania, 
thirty votes, by George Kremer!” 

Like things happened in several other cases. Among 
others, those of Mr. J. Penn, of Kentucky, and Mr. 
White, of North Carolina, are mentioned. 


Under the head of ‘‘perfidy,”’ in the Pennsylvanian, 
we find the following choice article: 

**Was there ever a more notorious, a more PERFIDIOUS act 
than this? They intend not only to force George Wolf upon 
the Democratic party; but they have resolved to force an elec- 
toral ticket upon it, framed in defiance of a resolution of the na- 
tional convention!’? 

Per contra-—the Lancaster Journal says: 

‘*We do not believe, from the recent manifestations of public 
opinion, that there is one well informed friend of Mr. Muhlen- 
berg throughout the state, who believes his election to be pos- 
sible. Let his friends then, who ure the friends of democracy 
and the enemies of the bank, rally round the standard of tp 
Wolf—the regular democratic candidate—let every thing like dis- 
cord and division, in the settlement of the county tiekets for 
members of the legislature, be avoided—democracy will then 
triumph, and the rights of the people be redeemed from the 
power of the bank.”’ 

‘“<Redeemed from the power of the bank,” by the elee- 
tion of George Wolf! We thought that the people had 
been otherwise ‘“‘redeemed’’—but it seems not true! 


_ 


The Philadelphia ‘‘Sentinel,” (the organ of the Wolf 
party in Pennsylvania), thus hurls defiance to the decree 
of the late Baltimore convention, by which it was order- 
ed that a new electoral ticket should be formed in that 


state: 

“The Muhlenberg delegates were compelled to vote for a can- 
didate for the vice- presidency, for whom they had not intended 
to vote, and for whom, it is believed, their vote, which was ir- 
regularly smuggled in, was not, in the first instance, given. It 
must, therefore, be obvious to every one, that there is no neces- . 
sity for the democrats of Pennsylvania to go to the trouble and 
expense of holding another convention, merely to gratify a few 
disorganizers, whose only ground of eomplaint is, that they had 
not a hand in the business. The electoral ticket formed by the 
4th of March convention is an unexceptionable one, and the 
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Muhlenbergers must vote for it, or once more quit the party. It 
will not be withdrawn.’? 





The Annapolis Republican of Saturday last, says— 

The Maryland state loan, of two millions of dollars, for which 
we have had some of the large dealers in stock in competition, 
such as Messrs. Biddle, Chauncey, Moss, Cohens, &c. was 
finally taken by the Messrs. Cohens, of Baltimore, ata small 
advance upon the limit. The terms will depend upon whether 
bonds or certificates be issued, which the treasurer reserves the 
right to decide. 

The limit is 15 per cent. The stock bears an interest 
of 6 per cent.—and, considering the period that it has to 
run, the rate is a low one—regard being had to the pre- 
sent apparent value of money. It is not redeemable for 
35 years. Another loan of a million of dollars, to bear 
the same interest and to run for the same period, is also 
required by the state for the completion of the Susque- 
hannah rail road to York. Offers will be received by the 
treasurer at Annapolis until the 15th July. 


The Rothschilds have now four branches, or houses, in 
the United States—at Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. That at New York, it is said, makes an 
average deposite in the banks of that city of a-million of 
dollars.a day! 


—_— 


Two hundred shares of Baltimore and Ohio rail road 
stock sold at auction, on Monday last, from 73.75 to 75 
dollars a share. ‘The last is the par value. This affords 
great relief to our city, in which the people had so much 
money ‘‘locked up.” 


The commissioners of the Merchants’? bank, Balti- 
more, last weck, completed a distribution of the stock. 
The money returned, (at 10 dollars per share paid in), 
amounted to nearly four millions of dollars, over and 
above the capital required! 

Of the subscriptions to the ‘bank of Charleston” we 
have the following account in the ‘Courier’ of June 3— 

The subscriptions to the new “‘bank of Charleston,” at the 
final closing of the books, by the commissioners, in this city, 
yesterday, at 2 o’clock, P. M. had reached the enormous 
amount of $81,180,800, being more than forty times the con 
templated capital of the institution. Books were simultane- 
ously opened in the towns of Hamburg, Columbia, Camden and 
Cheraw, and although it is uncertain to what extent subscrip- 
tions have been made in those places, the presumption is that 
they will swell the total amount to at least ninety millions of 
dollars. 

A subscription, so vastly disproportioned to the capital for 
distribution, is, we believe, unparalleled in the moneyed history 
of any era, even when the spirit of speculation has rioted in the 
wildest extravagance. Many individual subscriptions have co- 
vered half, aud several the whole of the capital of the bank. 
The shares to be distributed, amount only to twenty thousand in 
number, at the rate of $100 per share, making a capital of two 
millions of dollars, and the first instaiment of one-fourth, or 
$25 per share, required only $500,000, to be paid down—but 
the number of shares subscribed for in Charleston alone, is 
811,088, and the amount paid into the hands of the commis. 
sioners, is $20,277,200, being an excess of 791,088 shares, over 
the whole number, and of $19,777,200 over the total amount of 
the first instalment. 

This was brought about by the following operation— 

“The city banks commenced a system of liberal disecounts—it 
being understood that the sums obtained on discount should be 
subjected only to drafts in favor of the commissioners of the 
new bank, and that the surplus, after adjustment of subscrip 
tions, should be immediately refunded to the several institutions 
from which they had been obtained. Thus were discounts effect- 
ed in amounts, usually large, and by persons scarcely responsi- 
ble, (proportionably we mean), and an additional impulse and 
momentum were given to the rage for speculation. And this, 
too, was done with perfect safety, and with the certainty of large 
profits by the banks—for by the arrangements of the commis- 
sioners, checks only on the several banks were received in 
payment of subscriptions, and each bank was made the place 
of deposite for the checks drawn upon itself—and thus the 
whole profit will be realized by these institutions without one 
cent being drawn from their vaults, the whole operation being 
performed by a simple transfer of credits from one name to 
another.”? 

And _ so “‘paper did the business!” But there was a 
large accumulation of real capital, also, which conside- 
rably enhanced the price of rail road stock, &e. 

The legislature of Connecticut has adjourned. Among 
the acts are three incorporating roads, viz: one from 
Hartford to the north line of the state in the direction of 
Woreester—one from Hartford to the north line of the 
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state in the direction of Springfield—and one from Dan. 
bury to Fairfield or Norwalk. 

A bill repealing the law prohibiting the establishment 
of schools for the education of colored persons not inha- 
bitants of the state, was rejected almost unanimously, 

A hill was passed—97 to 72—by the house of represen. 
tatives, (but we do not find it in the list of acts), in rela- 
tion to joint stock companies. It authorises any persons 
to exercise corporate powers with a capital of not less 
than $10,000 nor more than $100,000—no company to 
commence business until one-half the capital is actual] 
paid in—no charter to extend longer than twenty years, 

The convention for amending the constitution of Worth 
Curolina is in session. There is a **decided majority 
of whigs” init. The venerable Wathaniel Macon was 
unanimously elected president, and Edmund Freeman 
chosen secretary, over Mr. Cavan, late a member of the 
Baltimore convention; and Joseph Gales & Son printers, 

The Norfolk Beacon, referring to the returns of mem. 
bers elected, says of this convention, that it ‘*will bear 4 
favorable comparison in point of talents, publie services 
and high moral worth, with any similar body that ha 
convened for many years past.” 

The *‘public” has been much excited, at New York 
and Providence, by the performances of the steamboat 
Lexington—a new boat, plying between them; and very 
particular accounts of her construction are published. 
She is called the ‘‘fastest boat in the world’—but only 
shews the progress of improvement, (if such she is), and 
will lead to a yet faster! It is certain, that she has great 
capacity and power. She is 208 feet long, 22 feet beam, 
and 113 feet in the hold—the stroke of her piston is 11 
feet, the diameter of her water wheels 24 feet, and their 
revolutions from 21 to 23, in a minute! 
strong—and has made the voyage between the places 
named in 11/4. 59m. When the rail road from Boston to 
Providence is completed, the distanee from New York 
to the former, (two hundred and fifty-one miles), will be 
performed in about fourteen hours. Add six hours for 
the time from Philadelphia, and we have twenty hours 
for the journey to Boston—which Oliver Evans, (in the 
hearing of the editor of this paper), was thought a mad- 
man for saying, in about 1790, that ‘*the child was then 
born who might travel it in one day”—or twenty-four 
hours. 

The cost of this boat, for wood, is said to be one-half 
less than ‘‘an ordinary boat.” ‘This is not less import- 
ant than her speed. Her engine is of about 140 horse 
power. 

The steamboat Kentucky was sold last weck, at Balti- 
more, for 21,000 dollars—not one-half ber value. 

The Missouri Republican of the 23d ult. says— 

Twenty-two steamboats, from the Great Mogul, carrying 700 
tons, to the diminutive Jo Davies, of less than 30 tons, were to 
be seen at our wharf on Thursday morning. Of this number, 
there were boats from the east and the west, the north and the 
south—hundreds of miles on the respective rivers. There was 
one which was built, not exactly in the “far west’? but two 
hundred and fifty miles up the Missouri; another, upon Fever 
river, near Galena; and the others at various places on the 
Ohio river. All of them arrived, and have departed, or will 
leave, with full freight, and many passengers. On Wednes- 
day, the Diana started for the Yellow Stone river, about 2,000 
miles up the Missouri; and another for St. Peters, 700 miles on 
the upper Mississippi. During the week, several have left, or 
will leave for New Orleans; and others, again, for Pittsburgh. 
And regular packets run almost daily up the I}inois river. 

The following table of distances, compiled from the 
forthcoming ‘*Cotoprehensive Atlas,” of T. G. Brad- 
ford, (noticed a few days since in the Reeister), will 
give an idea of the immense facilities of intereommuni- 
cation in the Valley of the Mississippi, and between 
places in the valley and on the Atlantic shores: 

St. Louis to Fort Leavenworth, on the Missouri, 400 
miles. 

St. Louis to American fur company’s establishment, 
mouth of Yellow Stone, 1,800 miles. 

St. Louis to St. Authony’s Falls, up the Mississippi, 
900 miles. 

St. Louis to Pittsburgh, 1,150 miles. 


She is also very | 
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St. Louis to New Orleans, 1,250 miles. 

Pittsburgh to New Orleans, 2,050 miles, 

Little Rock, Arkansas, to Pittsburgh, 1,500 miles. 

Steamboats have ascended the Missouri 2,100 miles 
from the Mississippi, or nearly 5,500 miles from the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

But those distances are only as types of the communi- 
cations on ali the rivers! We wish that some one would 
add them up, 4s proposed by us. 

There was ‘‘yet another” destruetive fire at New 
York, on Monday morning last, in the block bounded by 
Prince, Elizabeth and Mott streets, and thirty frame 
houses, or those with ‘‘brick fronts’? consumed. It was 
called ‘Young Dublin,” and about eight hundred Irish 
emigrants were deprived of their lodgings—about one 
hundred and thirty families! 

And—three carpenters’ shops, located in different 
parts of the city, were burnt down in Philadelphia in one 
night—manifestly by design; and, probably, having some 
connection with the late ‘‘strikes.”? The mayor had is- 
sued a proclamation on the subject. 

There has been a great and calamitous fire at Charles- 
ton, S. C. It broke out in the morning of the 6th inst. 
at half past twelve, A. M. on the west side of Meeting 
street, and ended not its ravages until about two hundred 
buildings were destroyed—some few of them large brick 
mansions, but chiefly two story frame houses—four en- 
tire squares bounded by Market and Hasell streets, on 
the south and north, Meeting street on the west, and 
Maiden lane and Anson street on the east, with the ex- 
ception of the brick dwelling house belonging to and oc- 
cupied by Mr. Samuel Lord, in Maiden Lane, —being 
consumed, and hundreds of persons rendered homeless 
and houseless. It is perhaps, (says the Courier) the 
most calamitous fire that has ever ravaged and desolated 
our city—that of October 9, 1810, may have approached 
it in extent of ground, but the present calamity has fallen 
on a large proportion of those in moderate or needy cir- 
cumstances. 

Fifty steerage passengers went back to Europe, in the 
ship Westminster, from New York, a few days ago. 
These are not the sort of people that we like to part 
with. We would reduce only the amount of paupers 
and vagrants, and rogues and villains, of a high or low 
grade, that have been spewed on our shores, 

It affords us great satisfaction to say, that, so far, the 
number of emigrants who have reached the United States, 
in the present season, is very small. So also in Canada. 

If the business character of a place is to be judged of 
from the appearance of its papers, we think Buffalo out- 
strips every other except the city of New York. Of the 
28 large columns of the last Buffalo Whig, but three are 
comprised of reading matter; the remainder of business 
adverlisements, 

Statement of the ordinary annual expenditures of the 
poor house of Washington county, with the average num- 
ber of paupers, and the aggregate expense of each pau- 
per, from 1827 up to 1834—year ending May 1835. 


Years, Annual ex. No. paupers. Aggregate er. 
1827 $2,668 O1 61 $43 45 
1828 2,763 58 58 47 37 
1829 2,731 50 58 47 05 
1830 2,668 29 56 47 36 
1831 2,765 17 55 50 15 
1832 2,458 02 56 43 50 
1833 3,109 O09 78 39 67 
1834 4,212 89 99 Al 53 


The increase in the number of paupers for the last two 
years, has been mainly owing to the introduction of poor 
strangers into the county in the prosecution of the work 
onthe rail road and canal. [Hagerstown Torch Light. 

Marion college, Missouri, is situate on the west side 
of the Mississippi, 120 miles north of St. Louis! Edu- 
cation in this college, it seems, is very cheap—only twen- 
ty dollars a year for tuition, and no more than fifty for 


student’s substituting, in the room of it, labor on the 
farm. Four thousand acres are in meadow, which the 
student mows and makes into hay during the summer vae 
cation. Besides this, he has one acre at the college, 
which, at his leisure, he cultivates in the way he prefers. 

Where és the west? 

The Convent trials at Concord, Mass. ended on Sature 
day morning, by the acquittal of Kelly, Pond, Hadley 
and Budd. Quly one indicted person now remains to be 
tried, and it is doubtful whether he will be called upon. 

There have been three valuable arrivals at Baltimore, 
from Peru and Chili, during the last two weeks—the 
Ann McKim and Ea, belonging to Isaae McKim—and 
the Tweed, to John Hutson, ‘They brought large quan- 
tities of specie and copper, &c. The A. McK. is said 
to have brought 250,000 dollars. 

Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser says— 

Mr. Gay, the engineer employed by the commissioners ap- 
pointed to carry into effect the law authorising a company to 
construct a canal from Columbia to the Maryland line, has 
made a survey of the route, and completed an estimate which 
proves the practicability of the work at a price far below the 
estimate of common report. He says ‘‘the difficulties to be en- 
countered are not as great as common report has represented 
them, and [ take pleasure in assuring you that it is entirely 
practicable to consiruct a permanent canal upon the route ex- 
amined.’? The distance, it appears, is 29 miles, and will cost 
$1,817,587. The work to be completed with double locks, tow 
paths, &c. 

The engineer further remarks, that ‘having personally super- 
intended the construction of some of the heaviest work upon 
the Pennsylvania canals, I am enabled (from a careful compa- 
rison of the difficulties there encountered, with those which are 
found on the route of this canal) to present the estimate with 

full confidence in its sufficiency to complete the canal in a per- 
manent and workmanlike manner.’’ 

A quarry of verd Antique, and beautifully variegated 
marble, has been discovered at Haverstraw, near the 
Hudson, 30 miles from New York. The owner has 
been offered $50,000 for his quarry! It is said to be su- 
perior to any hitherto found! Its diseovery was the re- 
sult of accident. ‘The land had been in possession of the 
family for near 200 years, 

A quarry of pure white marble has been discovered 
near Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Com. Henley, commander of the West India squadron, 
died at Havana, on the 23d of May. His remains were 
sent in the sloop of war Vandalia to Pensacola. He had 
been indisposed for several mouths—but departed very 
suddenly. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

Asa mark of respect to the memory of commodore 
John D. Henley, who died May 23d, on board the flag 
ship Vandalia, in the harbor of Havana, whilst in com- 
mand of the United States naval force in the West In- 
dies and Gulf of Mexico, you will cause the flags of the 
station and vessels of war under your command, to be 
hoisted half mast, and thirteen minute guns to be fired 
at 12 o’clock, M. on the day after the receipt of this 
order. 

You will also direct the officers under your command 
to wear crape on the left arm for thirty days. 

Joun Boxwe, acting secretary of the navy. 

A most afflicting casualty occurred at West Point on 
Monday, the 1st inst. says the N. Y. American. While 
two of the cadets were fencing together, the button of 
one of the foils broke in making a lunge, and the foil en- 
tered the eye and the brain of cadet Carter, of Va. He 
survived the wound only a few hours. ‘The state of mind 
of his surviving fri¢nd, is almogt bordering on distrac- 
tion. 

This is another warning to thosawhich fencing schools 
have so often before furnished by similar catastrophes, 
never to fence without the mask. 

Another story has been set afloat regarding the fate of 
Mrs. Alston, wife of governor Alston, of South Carolina, 
and daughter of col. Aaron Burr, who mysteriously dis- 
appeared, more than 20 years ago, while proceeding from 
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statement of a respectable merchant of Mobile, that 
a man died in that city recently, who confessed to his 
ph sician on his dying bed, that he had been a pirate and 
elped to destroy the vesse! and all the crew and passen- 
rs, in which Mrs. Alston had embarked for New 
ork. He declared, says this gentleman, that after the 
men were all killed, there was an unwillingness on the 
part of every pirate to taking the life of Mrs. Alston, 
who had not resisted them or fought them, and therefore 
they drew lots who should perform the deed, as it had 
to be done. 

**The lot fell on this pirate, who declares that he ef- 
fected his object of putting the lady to death, by laying 
a plank along the edge of the ship, half on it and half off, 
or over the edge, and made Mrs. Alston walk on that 
plank till it tilted over into the water with her. The 
dying pirate requested his physician to make this story 
public, but his surviving family will not permit or con- 
sent that the name of the deceased should be known.” 


We have certainly heard something very much like 
this—several years ago. 


—-~ 


When the dispute between Ohio and Michigan is 
settled, it will be well to have a reference to future 
disputes between Indiana and Illinois, and Michigan-— 
which will certainly arise, if not prevented; and all this 


should be adjusted before the latter is admitted into the | 


union. 


The following is an extract from the memorial of the 
legislative council of Michigan to the President of the 
United States, as lately published in the Globe: 

**We do not at this time present for consideration our claims 
connected with the boundaries of Indiana and Illinois. They 
will be brought forward at a future day, and under different cir 
cumstances. But those cases furnish no parallel for the pro- 
ceedings of the state of Ohio. Congress, by its own authority, 
enlarged their territorial extent. We contend that such en 
largement was invalid, because conflicting with the irrepealable 
articles of compact. But those states hold under the acts ad- 
mitting them into the union. They have always possessed 
jurisdiction over the country; and if we are ever to obtain pos- 
session of it, it must be by judicial decision, or by commission- 
ers already, or to be hereafter appointed.” 


me 


The Albany Argus says— 

From the opening of navigation to the close of May, six 
weeks, there has been received for tolls, by the collector at Al- 
bany, the sum of $103,095 90. In 1833, the amount received 
during the first six weeks after navigation commenced was 
$98,300; and at that time the rate of toll on merchandise was 
25 per cent. higher than at this time. 

In 1834, when the rates of toll on merchandise were the same 
as at present, the amount received at Albany from the opening 
of navigation to the close of May, was $60,513 82; being less 
than the collections at the same office for this year, by the sum 
—- The canal opened two days earlier in 1835 than in 


Collector's office, Utica, June 1. 
Sir: From the 22d to the 3lst May, the following, among 


other property, has passed, been cleared from, and Icft at this 
ayy the Erie canal, viz: 


30.953 5 barrels flour, 2,115 do. ashes, 4,073 do. provisions, 


buehels wheat, 10,356 do. coarse grain, 51,054 gallons 


domestic spirits, 3,590,276 feet lumber, 107,024 do. timber, 
727,155 staves. 


Amount of tolls on clearances, passing and issued from thia 
office during the same period, $53,876 60. Respectfully, your 
obedient servant, Tuomas M. FRANcIis. 


Wool, at Washington, Penn. 56@57 cents—seven- 
eighths to full blood. 


_—— 


Violent hail storms have recently happened in Mary- 
land and Virginia. In the Jatter, it is said, that in the 
county of Fluvanna, several lumps of ice were picked 
up, and measured in circumference nine inches, after 
ge carried six miles. Cloud passing from N. E. to 


The deposites of gold for coinage, in the last month, 
amounted to only 58,900 dollars. But the amount coin- 
ed was 293,620, and there remained for coinage $221,035. 


Where is the gold that has been coined? We see none 
of it. Itis not ‘current money!” 


The legislature of New Hampshire is now in session. 
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It appears that better times are coming. A violent at- 
tempt was made to oust Arthur W. Austin from the 
post office at Charlestown, Massachusetts, which failea— 
though earnestly supported by the ‘Boston junto,” and 


others, at various places. Mr. Austin has made a little 
book about this matter, and says— 

**A word as to the office [ hold. I came into it fairly. I do 
not bold it as the reward of political partisanship. I never 
shall hold iton such terms. The public have dealt generously 
by me. I do not intend to neglect their interests. 1 have pro- 
ceeded in this business with a view to the public benefit. [ 
intended not my own preservation merely. That of course was 
my duty. I deemed it no less a duty to expose the machinery 
employed, the dark and devious paths pursued by political 
hvenas* to destroy all who will not worship at their shrine, 
These individuals are known. Their selfish schemes, their 
personal plans of aggrandizement, their denunciations of all 
who distrust them, of all who by any possibility could cross 
their paths, are known. Their names are no longer talismans 
at Washington. Their influence has departed. 

“What is evident, it is superfluons to prove. Every saga. 
cious reader will perceive the insignificance of the Charlestown 
complainants. In their most extravagant moments of self exalta- 
tion, they had not the presumption to suppose their representa 
tions could effect the object desired. Encouraged and insti- 
gated by the Boston junto, they thought success certain. In 
the first, they depended upon the endorsement of Henshaw, 
In their extremity, John K. Simpson appears. The impertinen 
interference of the Boston office holders, and their patent ma- 
chinery, which in many cases has successfully operated, is ex- 
posed. ; 

‘‘] said, public considerations have influenced me in my 
course. Itis believed that other individuals, holding office in 
this country under the postmaster general, are the subjects of 
plots similar to the one developed. All are liable tothem. It 
is hoped the exposure of the names of those engaged in such 
secret machinations will arrest these assassin-like attacks. 
That is one object of the present publication.”? 

And the Alabama Journal says— 

‘We have this moment been informed by two gentlemen of 
high standing in Georgia, with whom we have long been ae- 
quainted, that general Jackson has positively refused to approve 
any contract lately made with the Indians, believing as he does 
that the whole, or nearly the whole of the contracts for land, are 
fraudulent. Both of the gentlemen saw and conversed with 
Mr. Dougherty, who went to see the president on the subject, 
and to furnish him with the evidence of the impositions prac- 
tised on the Indians by the process of personating, &c. Mr. 
Dougherty is the person alluded to in the Journal some time 
since,as having written to us for the evidence in our possession 
to prove the fraud on the Indians. Thousands of honest men 
will heartily thank general Jackson for his interference to put 
down one of the most extensive frauds this country has ever 
witnessed. The general never performed a more acceptable 
act to the people of this part of the country than bis refusal 
henceforward to approve any contract whatever with the In- 
dians for their lands. He sends an agent shortly to look into 
each case of fraud. We hope he will be able to get to the nation 


without being bribed himself, as that will be attempted, it is 
thought.’ 





We understand that Jonathan Knight, esq. chief eng'- 
neer of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road, who is now 
engaged in the reconnoitering the mountain region, be- 
tween Cumberland and Wheeling, writes—that he has 
discovered three passes over the Alleghanies, with an as- 
cent of ninety-four feet in a mile—an elevation that our 
Baltimore locomotives will overcome, without any sort of 
difficulty. 

The coal lands in the neighborhood of Cumberland 
have exceedingly advanced in price. 


A gore lot on the corner of William and Platt streets, 
New York, being seven feet six inches on William, and 
one hundred and seventy-one feet on Platt street, was 
sold yesterday by the Messrs. Bleeckers for $37,400. _ 

The beautiful country seat of Henry Pratt, at Lemon Hill, 
near Philadelphia, has been sold by that gentleman for $180,000. 

The ground on which the prison stands, at the corner 
of Walnut and Sixth streets, Philadelphis, was sold on 
Tuesday last, at anction, for $219,099, or at the rate of 
$1,101 per foot. John Moss, esq. was the purchaser. 

The Philadelphia areade sold last week for $119,000. 
The Masonic Hall, Chesnut street, with the glass-works, 
for $110,550, to Mr. Swaim. a 

Fortune has dealt most capriciously with the indivi- 
dual who has become the owner of this $100,000 hall. 
Some fifteen, or certainly within twenty years, Mr. 
Swaim, then a journeyman book binder, was afflicted 
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* Whata hard word! But many such there are. 
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with a serofulous disease which resisted all the ordinary 
efforts of medicine. Alter exhausting his means of sup- 
port, and still lingering with what was called an ineurable 
disease, he was taken to the Penusylvamia hospital. While 
there, he prepared a medicine, the use of which soon re- 
stored him to perfect health, with his constitution un- 
impaired. Having cured himself, Mr. Swaim commenc- 
ed the preparation of his panacea for the benefit of others. 
It immediately acquired reputation in Philadelphia, and 
but a short time elapsed before the information of its 
healing virtues spread through the union. Soon, too, its 
fame crossed the Atlantic, and Mr. Swaim was solicited 
by the government of England, to proceed to London, (as 
he did) and administer eg xem to some of the meme 
bers of the royal family. For the last twelve years, the 
reputation of this panacea has been rapidly extending. 
The amount sold is wholly unprecedented. ‘The profits 
of the proprietor have been enormous. Itis buta few 
months since we heard of Mr. Swaim's purchasing an 
entire and valuable block in the heart of the city. Now 
he appears as the purchaser of a splendid $100,000 hall. 
We frequently, and with great satisfaction, flad his name 
associated with the charities of Philadelphia. Perhaps, 
in the history of the world, there is not an other instance 
of such an extraordinary change of destiny and of for- 
tune—an instance where a man has been raised from ex- 
treme poverty and hopeless disease, to sound health and 
rincely fortune! Mysterious indeed are the ways ofa 
*rovidence which raised from his dying pallet in the 
Pennsylvania hospital, a patient upon whom the golden 
mantle of SrerueN Ginarp seems to have fallen! 


[Albany Evening Journal. 

The Wew York American, in reply to certain things 
said in the official paper of ‘the government,”’ says— 

What, we would ask, has “the president’s personal honor’? 
to Co with the subject—or how can it be touched by any deci 
sion on it? Let us analyze the matter a little: 

By the constitution the president is required to submit to 
congress any suggestion he may deem expedicut, touching the 
public interest. At the opening of the last congress, in confor- 
mity with usage he sent his annual message—and in that part 
ofit, which treated on Freneh affairs, he advised in a certain 
contingency, a resort to reprisals, as the best mode, iu his judg- 
ment, of obtaining indemuity from France. 

In this recommendation, there was no act implicating “‘per- 
sonal hoaor” or character, but a mere compliance with a con- 
stitutional provision. It was an exercise of executive discre 
tion—and as such—and not as a command which might not be 
either questioned, or disobeyed—the suggestion was received, 
considered, and rejected by both houses of congress. If the pre- 
sident’s “honor”? were at stake in this matter, it is the congress 
and people of the United States, and not the French chamber, 
that have called it in question. But there is no such thing, 
and it is Only another evidence of how far we are already gone 
in the habit of considering great public questions as they may 
affect, agreeably or otherwise, the executive magistrate—and not 
upon their general merits, or upon their probable influence on 
the happiness or character of the people—that any one should 
have thouglit, in the disussion of such a question as this, of al- 
luding to the personal feelings of the president. He did his 
duty a3 he understood it, in making the recommendation of re- 
prisals. Congress did theirs, as they understood it, in reject. 
ing this recommendation; neither party is beld to be infalliable, 
at home; and certainly the country is not desirous to plunge 
into difficulties with foreign nations to establish the infallibili- 
ty of either, abroad. 

With regard to the “explanation,’’—not “apology,”’ age the 
Globe, with its usual ad captandum unfairness parades in capi 
tals—asked by the French chamber, we can see no difficulty 
whatever, if the will be not wanting, on our side. We admit 
that the French chamber—after voting the indemnity on the 
ground that it was just, and that the language of the president’s 
message Was not, as was successfully pressed by the French 
ministers, addressed to France, and could not, therefore, be 
justly viewed as intentionally offensive to the nation—were 
not consistent with themselves, in still insisting upon an ex- 
planation of his language; but having done so—what more na- 
tural—what more usual, even among high spirited individuals, 
and a fortiori, what more proper, between governments, which 
are impersonalities, than to disclaim, on our part, any purpose 
of offence, when, in truth, none such was entertained. 


a 


The following interesting law case is copied from the 
Boston Atlas— 

U. S. circuit court, May 25, 1835. The four English seamen, 
Brown, Bryant, Owen, and Wilkinson, found guilty, on Friday 
last, of a revolt, or refusal to do duty, on board the whale 
barque Franklin, were brought up this morning to receive sen- 
tence. On being asked by judge Story what they had to say 
for themselves, they all rose successively, and in simple, but 
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emphatic language, described the brutal manner in which they 
had been treated by the captain. ‘lwo of them delivered them- 
selves in Lerms at once copious and correct, and their defence 
seemed to have a considerable effect upon the court and au- 
dience, When they had concluded, judge Story remarked he 
had been struck, throughout the case, with the improper and 
brutal conduct of the captain; but the prisoners had done 
wrong in taking the law into their own hands, and the jury had 
consequently done right in convicting them. It was important 
for them and other seamen now to understand that the law 
had redress for them and would redress them on their arrival 
in port, until which time they ought in all cases to remain 
quiet and proceed with their duty. The learned judge strongly 
censured the conduct of the captain in knocking down Wilkin- 
son atthe helm, thus leaving the vessel at the merey of the 
waves and endangering the safety of all on board. He repeat- 
ed that the prisoners had done wrong in acting as they had, 
but said be would not punish men extravagantly who had 
been driven to the commission of offences by the bad conduct 
of their officers. He should sentence them to 7 days imprison- 
ment and to pay a fine of $1 each. 

The prisoners appeared grateful for the lenity with which 
they were treated; but after consulting a litte together, one of 
them exclaimed:—*But y’r honor, what are we to do about 
that dollar; we’ve got no moncy.”? A subscription was imme- 
diately entered into by the gentlemen of the bar, and the 
umount of the fine raised in afew moments. Judge Story ex- 
pressed his gratification at what he saw, and suggested to the 
district attorney (Mr. Mills) to remit the fine altogether, telling 
him that this had been in some cases the course of his prede- 
cessors. The district attorney expressed his willingness, to 
follow such an example, particularly in this case, and the fine 
was remitted, 





THE EARTHQUAKE. The distressing intelligence from Chili 
of the destruction of the country around the city of Conception 
produced great sensation in this town and vicinity. ‘Taleahua- 
ua, the port of Conception, which has been eutirely destroyed, 
was the place where many of the whaling ships in the Pacific 
ocean have repaired and recruited; and the loss of the privi- 
leges which the port afforded is very great. 

It was rumored there, during the first week in March, that 
another mountain had burst forth in voleanie fury. The Andes 
and Cordilleras, now present numerous active volcanoes from 
Cape Horn to Mexico. And itis stated in Blackwell’s Geolo- 
gy, that the whole range, in all probability, owe their elevation 
to subteranean fire; for we have recent instances of the mighty 
power of this agent to upheave the crust of the globe. During 
the earthquake in Chili in November, 1822, the whole line of 
coast running north and south from Valparaiso to the distance 
of one hundred miles, was raised above its former level; and 
the bottom of the sea was laid dry, and shells were discovered 
sticking to the rocks, some of which were not before known to 
exist in those seas. Itis stated by an observer that the whole 
country from the coast to the foot of the Andes, and even far 
out to sea, was permanently raised by the earthquake; the great- 
est rise was about two miles from the shore. The earthquake 
was estimated to have extended over an area of one hundred 
thousand miles. The average rise of the land upon the coast 
was from two to five feet, at a distance of a mile from the 
shore; inland the elevation was seven feet. Such were the ef- 
fects of the earthquake in 1822—but perhaps quite incompara- 
ble with those of the one in 1835. [New Bedford Gazette. 


— 


The New Bedford Mercury states that several weeks 
previous to the first shock of the late destruetive earth- 
quake at Conception, two large volcanoes burst out on 
the southern ridge of the range of mourtains known by 
the name of the ‘*Corderillies,”’ and at the last accounts 
continued to emit large volumes of smoke and lava, to 
the terror of the inhabitants of the neighboring provinces. 


The destruction of towns and villages extended sixty 
miles in the interior. 


With respect to that bold measure, the emancipation 
of the slaves in the British West Indies, we have the 
following contradictory statements: 

In the house of lords, March 17, the earl of Mulgrave holds 
the following language:—‘‘those who were most sanguine of 
the success of that measure, ‘the emancipation of the negroes) 
stated that they would take the first crop as a criterion whether 
or not that portion of labor under the apprentice system and 
the additional hours given to the laborer, secured a sufficiency 
of labor for the cultivation of sugar. He was happy to state, 
from the sources of intelligence which he possessed, in fact from 
all quarters, he understood that in almost every place, without 
exception, sufficient labor was afforded to enable them to carry on 
the cultivation of sugar.?? The hon. William Miller, custos of 
the parish of Trelawny, in Jamaica, in his address, at a recent 
meeting of proprietors, planters, and others concerned in the 
management of plantations in that parish, stated:—‘*That he 
travelled lately from St. Mary’s round the west end of the 
island, and paid most particular attention to the state of culti- 
vation of the sugar estates and other plantations. Ae far as his 
observation went, he found the cultivation generally neglected 
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—the usual plant had not been put in, or the ratoon canes 
cleaned—in many places the cane-fields were irrecoverably run 
over with weeds, and the pastures also negl-cted. From notes 
which he had taken, and conversations had with experienced pruc- 
tical men, on different properties, he fownd them ali to concur 
with him as to the miserable state of cultivation.” 

It is added—that the preseut crop will be short, and 
that a general relinquishment of the cultivation of the 
cane must be looked for, unless by the introduction of 
white emigrants. 

It has been proposed to colonize the whole interior of the 
island by white emigrants, first dividing it into townships of 
convenient size. The climate of the interior is represented as 
being in a bigh degree salubtious, and the soil capable of yield- 
ing an abundant increase. It is said to be peculiarly adapted 
to the cultivation of coffee. The proprietors are sensible that 
colonization upon so extensive a plan cannot be effected with- 
out the aid of Great Britain. Accordingly, at the late public 
meeting of proprietors, &c. in the parish of Trelawny, it was 
resolved, that a memorial be addressed to the governor, im 
ploring him to lay before his majesty’s ministers the present 
state of the island, the apprehensions of the proprietors as to 
their security, and ‘*to solicit the aid of the mother country to 
promote an object (emigration) so necessary to secure the safe 
ty and tranquillity of all classes of his majesty’s subjects in this 
island, and to afford the moct likely means of continuing, 
though on a much smalier scale than hitherto, the cultivation 
of the staple products which yield so large a revenue to Great 
Britain.”? See page 259. 


There are now said to be fifty thousand emigrants 
from the United States, in Texas, and that the number 
will be doubled, in the present year! Many persons of 
great respectability and wealth are proceeding thither. 
A Mexican cruiser, the schooner Montezuma, had sta- 
tioned herself in Gaivestown bay, and, on very frivolous 
pretences, embarrassed and robbed the emigrants. 

The commander of the Montezuma is a pirate, who 
just escaped hanging at New Orleans. 

One of the accounts says— 

We feel confident that all the power of Mexico could not 
oblige a single North American to pay a cent of duty, or to 
leave the country or prevent others from coming in. The truth 
4s, and they know it, that we can in one month after the land- 
ing in Texas of 5,000 troops, extinguish the whole of them, and 
think it only a pleasant and agreeable shooting excursion. The 
excitement on account of the late outrages, is very strong 
among the people, and the spirit of the country is up and stir- 
ring. Resolutions have been entered into by the citizens of 
Anahuac, under the very nose of the governor, not to pay any 
duty, except tonnage, on any article imported. The collector 
was so frightened that he left the country for Mexico, and he 
says if ever he comes back as collector, it must be with a regi- 
ment of Mexican soldiers and a sloop of war, to enable him to 
collect the duties. 


General Rosas has been elected governor of Buenos 
Ayres—for him 9,316, against him 4. And yet a con- 
spiracy to murder him, was discovered a few days after! 

There exists difficulties in the interior provinces. 

The following particulars of the assassination of gene- 
ral Latorre, former governor of Salta, are contained in a 
letter from Santiago del Estero, to a gentleman in Buenos 
Ayres: 

at general Latorre had been vanquished, wounded, anda 
prisoner—the consequences of a combat he had sustained with 
the troops of Jujui on 13th December: but that on the 29th of 
the same month, in the middle of the night, he was vilely mur- 
dered in prison, and on his very bed. ‘That his death was de. 
creed at a dance of Hottentots, and the same men who gave 
notice to the authority of their having assassinated him, figured 
dn a revolution, shouting vivre Latorre—which was the pretext 
for sacrificing that worthy patriot. 


The plague rages dreadfully in Egypt. From 200 to 
210 died of it daily at Alexandria. Many ships had has- 
tily abandoned the port. Mehemet Ali had taken strong 
measures to arrest the disease—much against the wishes 
of the women and priests—who believe in destiny. 


Tue cuotera. A young man named Cooper, was landed in 
Maysville, from a steamboat just from New Orleans, on Friday 
morning, and left shortly after, in apparently good health, for 
his father’s residence near Williamsburg. He proceeded on 
foot un‘il he reached the residence of Mr. Henley McDaniel, 
about two miles from this citv, when he was suddenly and vio- 
be apgeta with the cholera, which terminated fatally in a 
few . On Sunday night, about 10 o’clock, Mrs. McDaniel, 
the consort of Mr. Henley McDaniel, was attacked with the 
same disease, and died about 11 e’clock on Monday. There 
has, thus far, been no case in this city, nor have any other cesses, 
se Gur knowledge, occurred in the neighborhood. The recent 


_ a oe 


heavy and successive rains, and the uncommon Iuxuriance of 
vegetation, render it very probable, unless extraordinary pre- 
caution is used, that the cholera will again overrun the country, 

The disease was prevailing with great violence at New Or. 
leans, at the latest advices—and had made its appearance in 
many of the towns on the Mississippi. 

[Maysville Eagle, June 4. 

Some years sinee, Mr. Joseph Wood, of Trenton, N, 
J. heroically saved the lite of a son of Mr. Jones, of 
England, who had fallen into the Delaware from a 
steamboat. The grateful parents of the child long 
pressed munificent rewards upon Mr. Wood, but he in- 
variably declined their presents, satisfied with the con- 
sciousness of having done a noble deed. Mr. Jones re- 
cently died, since which event Mr. Wood has received 
due notice, from the agent of Mr. Jones in this country, 
that he has thus become, by the will of the deceased, 
heir to twenty-seven thousand pounds sterling. (Sun. 

The practice of shipping powder under deceptive 
marks, has not, it would seem, ceased, although the pub- 
lie voice has strongly censured it, and, in some insiances, 
the names of those concerned have been published. As 
the only means of putting a stop to the deception, we 
notice a flagrant instance which was discovered in an ex- 
an.ination of part of the cargo of the steamboat Iowa, 
damaged below St. Cliarles a few days ago. Amongst 
these goods was a cask distinctly marked ‘*Laguayra 
coffee,”’? which from the absence of the usual appearance 
of coffee in a wet condition, one of the agents was induc- 
ed to examine. When opened, the cask was found to 
contain indeed some coffee, but it also had six kegs of 
powder—and it was evident that the coffee was placed 
there only to cover the fraud. The name of the house 
by which the deception was practised, has not been fur- 
nished us, the cask was marked for an establishmeut in 
Franklin, Mo. This house had, it is understood, several 
thousand dollars worth of goods on board the Iowa; yet 
to save a little extra freight, or perhaps, expedite the 
transmission of a few kegs of powder, this amount of pro- 
perty, the boat, and the lives of ull on it, was, strange to 
say, wilfully endangered, Every one who was privy to 
the fraud, deserves the severest reprehension. 

[ St. Louis Rep. 

[If the owners of boats would pledge themselves not to 
carry any goods for persons using such deceptions—they 
would soon cease; for it would become general. } 

From the New York American. 

Mr. EnirTor: I have heard, more than once, an anec- 
dote, which at the present moment is of considerable 
interest. At the time of the occupation of Paris by the 
allied troops, and when indemnities were settled without 
much formal negotiation on the part of the French, it is 
said that lord Wellington intimated to the then Ameri- 
can minister at the court of St. Cloud, that he woald be 
happy to support, with his immediate influence, (which 
was then potential) the claim of our people against the 
French, for spoliations of our commerce. Mr. Craw- 
ford, then the American minister, replied with courtesy, 
that he had no doubt of the justice and integrity of the 
French character, and that ultimately our demands would 
be liquidated; but that he could not think, at the moment 
when the French nation were overwhelmed with misfor- 
tune, of pressing these claims upon their immediate 
attention. This conduct, if the anecdote is true, speaks 
well to our national sympathies and magnanimity. Mr. 
Crawford is now no more, and we cannot ascertain from 
him its truth; but perhaps some of the readers of your 
journal may be able, in some way, to confirm a cireum- 
stance so honorable and so striking in its character. 

Iam, yours, Xe. A. B. 

We have heard something of this before, and would 
be glad to have it authenticated, if any of our readers 
can afford us evidence on the subject. 

[Ed. NM. Y. Ame. 

INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANIES. There are six 
India rubber manufacturing companies chartered by the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts. The firat**The Roxbury,’ was incor- 
porated in 1833. The persons named in the act are Lemue! 
Blake, Luke Baldwin, Edward M. Chaffee, and Charles Davis, 
jr. Location specified, county of Norfolk. May hold real 
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the session of °34, the company was empowered to hold real 
estate cighty thousand and personal estate one hundred and 
sixty, Which power was again extended at the last session of 
the legislature to one hundred thousand of real, and two bun- 
dred thousand of personal. 

The other five were incorporated at the last session, and are 
as follows: 

«Boston and Lynn.’? Persons named in the act, Charles C. 
Nichols, Thomas Whitmarsh, and Benjamin Freeman. Loca- 
tion specified, town of Lynn. May hold real estate fifty thou- 
sand, personal estate one tiundred and fifty thousand. 

‘‘Boston.?? Persons named in the act, Ezra Eaton, Frederick 
Gould and James Morrill. Location specified, county of Nor- 
folk or county of Suffolk. May hold real estate twenty thou- 
sand, personal estate eighty thousand. 

“New England.’?? Persons named in the act, Wm. Butters, 
Joshua C. Bates, Benjamin Cla:k and Nathan Richardson. 
Location, county of Norfolk. May hold real estate twenty 
thousand, personal estate fifty thousand. 

“South Boston.?? Persons named in the act, Seth J. Tho- 
mas, Ebenezer Stevens and Josiah Dunham, jr. Location 
specified, city of Boston. May hold real estate twenty thou- 
sand, personal estate thirty thousand. 

‘‘Suffolk.’? Persons named in the act, Jas. W. Paige, James 
Andrews, E. Haskett Derby and Caleb Pratt. Location, 
county of Suffolk. May hold real estate fifty thousand, per- 
sonal estate one hundred thousand. [ Transcript. 

(Here are six companies with a capital that may amount to 
£70,000 dollars, interested in the manufacture of ‘India rub- 
ber!??] 

8 © Steere 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
London papers of the 30th April. 

The state of things at Paris, as to the American indemnity, 
seems still tuvolved in difficv’: -s—but we cannot clearly un- 
derstand the why or wherefore: them. 

We had thougiit that the ministers accepted the amendment 
of M. Valaze, in the spirit of peace, and as being a matter of no 
importance Wliatever—to quiet the spirit Of the Opposition and 
cause the passage of a bill so much desired by the King: but it 
appears that some advantage will be taken of it, to brew new 
troubles, if possible. In this we think that a disappointment 
will follow. 

A letter to the editor of the New York Courier, dated the 19th 
April, says— 

At the close of yesterday’s sitting of the chamber of deputies, 
the American question was finally disposed of, the law having 
passed in the terms agreed to by the governinent, by a majority 
of 289 to 137. As finally passed however, the first articles of 
the law includes an amendment proposed by general Valaze, 
and adopted by ministers, almost identical with that of M. Ley- 
raud, which had been rejected ata previous period of the sit- 
ting. The articles stands finally as follows: 

The minister of finance is authorised to take the necessary 
measures for the execution of the lst and 2d articles of the 
treaty signed on the 4th of July, 1831, between the king of the 
French and the United States, the ratifications of which were 
exchanged at Washington on the 2d February, 1832, according 
to which a sum of 25,000,000 is payable by France. 

“The payments to be made in execution of the present law 
cannot take place until the French government shall have re 
ceived satisfactory explanations on the subject of the message 
of the president of the union, dated 24 December, 1834.” 

The same official paper, the Journal des Debats of the morna- 
ing, contains a prominent leading article which I shall content 
myself with quoting another observation. 

“One word before concluding. Mr. Livingston was to have 
quitted France with all his legation, if the treaty was not adopt- 
ed. It is now adopted by the chamber of deputies and will 
s00n be, we hope, by the chamber of peers. Perhaps however 
Mr. Livingston will still think it necessary to go to render an 
account in person to his government of all that has passed, in 
order that he may not again expose himself to the inconve- 
nience of having his correspondence published. Perhaps, also, 
the American government will think it right not to send him 
back to France, in order to spare her the inevitable embarrass 
ment which Mr. Livingston must expericnce at Paris, after the 
written expressions attributed to him in the course of the de- 
bate. We do not blame the American government for having 
given so complete and so prompta publicity to Mr. Livingston’s 
letter. Perhaps it was demanded by the forms and practice of 
her institutions; but such a publicity must often have the effect 
to make the sacrifice of individual negotiators indispensable, 
it being impossible to require that a negotiator, who has spoken 
publicly ill of the country to which he is accredited, should con- 
tinue to be well received in the country he has offended. These 
are the reasons which induce us to look upon the longer stay of 
Mr. Livingston, in Paris, as very difficult, and his return as ve- 
ry uncertain.’’ 

The Constitutionnel of the 20th April remarks that Mr. Liv- 
ingston appears destined to pay the cost of the making up of the 
quarrel between France and the United States. No sooner was 
the discussion closed, than the Journal des Debats signified to 
him that he was ill placed at Paris, and that he would find him- 
self really embarrassed, after having publicly spoken ill of 
France, and in the most persuasive tone, urged him promptly 
to retire, and not to return. Mr. Livingston might, probably, 





have turned a deaf ear tu his counsel if a powerful auxiliary 


had not come to the succor of the doctrinary repugnance. The 

government of the United States instructed its minister to re- 

tire either to England or Holland immediately after the vote of 
the-bill, and to resign his powers to Mr. Barton. Our cabinet 

therefore, nay make a show of energy without peril, and bold- 

ly demand the removal of a man who, probably, made his pre- 
parations for departure immediately alter the sitting of Satur- 
day. Allthis is wretched. If the reparation required by our 
cabinet is to stop here, the chamber will have cause to regret 
having assigned the care of French honor to the keeping ofa 
ministry so easy to satisfy. We agree with the Debats, that, 
after what has passed, that the cabinet cannot continue its re- 
lations with Mr. Livingston, but the country requires a more 
signal satisfaction than the equivocal disgrace of an ambassador. 
After all, Mr. Livingston has only done his task as a diploma- 
tist, and his duty as an American, and we could, perhaps, find 
more than one mealy-mouthed ambassador, who stands well at 
court, that might be convicted of more irreverential disdain of 
the French government than-the frank language of Mr. Living- 
ston. The insult to France is not in the confidential letters 
themselves but in the publication of them by the president, and 
still more in the president’s message. When he insulted and 
threatened, it was the American nation speaking by his mouth; 
and the calculated silence of congress was neither a retraction 
nora reparation. It is, therefore, from the government of the 
United States, in the person of its president, that satisfaction 
ought to be obtained. Such is the intention of the amendment 
adopted by the chamber. Assuredly, the part our cabinet has 
to actis easy. With such a government as that of the United 
States, which prize money so much, thirty millions will lead to 
many sacrifices of amour propre. 

The Quotidienne (violent opposition Carlist) of the 20th April, 
begs pardon of the country for having entertained so good an 
opinion of the chamber, as to imagine that the majority for the 
adoption of the bill would not be so great as that for the rejec- 
tion of M. Bignon’s amendment. Gen. Valaze’s atwendinent 
was adopted for form’s sake, but now the money is voted, can 
it be supposed that a government like that of America, will re- 
fuse explanations? Besides, it knows with what a government 
it has to do, and it will give these explanations, without doubt, 
in terms agreed upon and prepared beforehand. It knows that 
the cabinet of the palais royal is not diffienlt. If the American 
government had the least generosity, it would not explain at alls 
this would be a fresh insult that it might spare us. For what 
can itsay? That itis sorry for the slap of the face that presi ¢« 
dent Jackson has given to France. We would rather tha 
Amerivans should take the money we do not owe them wit 
saying a word. 

The New York American, after discrediting the assertion 
tributed by the French opposition papers to Mr. Livingst 
that his return to Washington would be the signal of hostiliti 
adds: *‘it must not be disguised, however, from our reade 
that Mr. Livingston, as we have from private but anthen 
sources, the certain assurance—considers the proviso in que 
tion, so nearly tantamount to a rejection of the indemnity, th 
he feels himself bound by the spirit of his instructions to retu 
in the Constitution to the United States—which frigate ther 
fore may be hourly looked for.”’ 

On the other hand, the French ministers are desirous to ave 
all difficulty, as the following extract from a letter, written by 
a gentleman who is not at all likely to be mistaken, will ehow: 

Extract of a letter from Paris, dated April 22d, 1835. ©The 
departure of Mr. Livingston for America will doubtless occasion 
much speculation. I can give you the positive assurance, how- 
ever, as received from M. de Broglie through my friend M. Jay 
and others, that ministers attach not the slightest importance 
to the amendment of which you will hear so much. They are 
(said M. de Broglie) perfectly satisfied with the explanations 
already given by Mr. Livingston, and they propose submitting an 
amicable note at Washington, inviting the U. States govern- 
ment to confirm these explanations. 

“It is simply to comply with the decision of the chamber as 
imposed on them, for the purpose of protecting them before the 
chamber. Mr. Livingston, however, takes a very different view 
of the case.”? 

[We do not believe that Mr. Livingston has suffered his views 
of this matter to come before the public. He is too wise a man, 
and prudent a diplomatist for that. ] 


Some of the papers state that the king of France intended to 
send out general Bernard, on a confidential mission to the 
American government. 


The National of April 28, says— 

*‘Several journals have announced that the American indem- 
nity bill would be brought to the chamber of peers without the 
amendment of general Valaze. T'o-day it was presented to 
that chamber, and the minister boldly asserted that the amend- 
ment of the deputies was the expression of his own feelings on 
the subject. ‘Never,’ said he, ‘shou!d we have thought of pay- 
ing twenty-five millions to America, without having previous- 
ly obtained some satisfaction for the words and manner in 
which the claim was made, however founded it may otherwise 
be.? 99 

A letter to the New York Commercial Advertiser observes— 

The strong reasons for wishing to avoid that calamity, [war 
with the United States] on the part of France, would incline 
her government to listen to explanations, if not the most hum- 
ble in character—such as could not compromise the honor or 
dignity of the Uaited States—and if made in a proper spirit, and 
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through no offensive medium, there would be no difficulty in 
restoring harmony, and maintaining intercourse, between the 
two nations. I have no desire to attach blame to the president, 
for the language of his message relative to the conduct of 
France. But believing, as | have ever since the present ses- 
sion of the chamber was commenced, that the French govern- 
ment would fulfil the treaty, in good faith, [ have regarded that 
language as hasty and unnecessary as it has proved unfortu- 
nate. 

Il was gratified in witnessing the interesting decision of the 
question, in the chamber of deputies. All seemed in a mood 
tu congratulate one anoiber upon the happy termination of an 
angry dispute growing out of a misunderstanding. But while 
Writing this letter, | Jearn, that Mr. Livingston views it other- 
Wise; that he regards the passage of the bill as amended, as a 
rejection of the treaty—and is preparing to leave Paris and em- 
bark for the United States on Saturday next, in the frigate Con- 
ftitution, now lying off Havre. This determination of Mr. Li- 
vingston has ‘‘come over us like a summer cloud;” but excites 
no “special wonder.’ 

The ill advised publication of his letters to his own govern- 
ment—so needlessly spread before the world—had impaired 
his influence at the French court, and rendered his residence 
were unpleasant. He was not willing (as he wrote to Mr. For: 
eyth) to be made *‘the scape-goat for the sins’? of the French 
ministers; and he goes home under a construction which he 
ehooses to give to the late act of the chamber. This course of 
Mr. L. gives a different aspect to the.affair, dimming the pros- 
pect of peace—and he should be quite clear as to his duty, in 
view of the consequences that may result. In the last receiv- 
ed tetier from his government, Mr. Livingston is directed, in 
case the appropriation bill be rejected by the French chamber, 
forthwith to quit the territory of France, with all the legation, 
and retura to the United States by the ship of war sent to Havre 
for that purpose;—but if the appropriation be made, Mr. L. 
anight retire to England or Holland, and await farther instruc- 
tions. The bill has not been rejected, but passed; yet Mr. L. 
considérs the condition on which the treaty is to be carried 
into effect, as bad as a rejection; and instead of a temporary ab- 
sence in another country, while explanations might be made, 

oes home, closing the door against any early reconciliation. 

r. L. should be quite certain he is right, before coming to this 
decision. Had he left Paris when his passports were tendered 
to him, on the recall of M. Serrurier, he would have saved the 
‘vantage ground which seems to have been lost by his remain- 
ing. The whole affair, from the conclusion of the treaty to 
the present extraordinary position in which the two govern- 
wnents are placed, has been most untortunately conducted— 
aad if an unnatural and destructive war shall follow, where 
will the responsibility rest? 

The London Morning Herald remarks—‘‘We are far from as- 
serting that a war between France and the United States is im- 
possible; but we run little risk in questioning that the measures 
alluded to originated in a belief that such a contest would posi- 
tively arise. We only notice the facts in order to express our 
conviction that there is nothing in them that ouglit to suggest 
fears fur an immediate ruptare.”’ 

‘Com. Elliottieft Paris on the 22d for Havre, and the Con 
Stitation sailed for Cherbourg, paying the customary salute. 
It was stated that she would proceed to Spithead, (England), 
to obtain supplies, return to Havre, and then proceed to New 
York, with Mr. Livingston. 

We believe that the preceding contains all that bears on the 
subject. Mr. Livingston will soon return bhome—and we shall 
understand clearly how things are. We have but little faith in 
such rumors and reports, depending chiefly on the speculations 
of the press. The following, however, appears more in point. 

In the debate on the 17th April on the indemnity bill, the 
following conversation took place on the subject of the note 
presented by M. Serrurier to the government immediately pre- 
vious tohis departure, and which will be recollected gave such 
umbrage to the president that be declined communicating it to 
congress. We have since translated it from the French pa- 
pers. At this juncture the remarks in relation to it, elicited by 


the questions put to the duke de Broglie will be read with in- 
tere:t. 


M. Dubois, (de la Loire Inferieure)—Gentlemen. ina discus- 
sion which has recently taken place in congress, Mr. Clay said 
ehat the letter eent by the French minister, had excited some 
angry feelings towards him on the part of the secretary of state, 
to whom it was addressed. The French minister is now re- 
turned, and must have given an account to his government of 
what may have taken place on this occasion. 

M. the duke de Brolie, (with much animation and emotion.) 
The minister of France to the United States in withdrawing 
from thence by order of his government, delivered a despatch, 
of which a draft had been sent him from home. This despatch, 
it appears, did not suit the president of the United States, but 
it suited us; it has been printed, each of you can read it. If the 
government of the United States asks for explanations from us, 
we shall know how to answer it. (Very good, very good.) 

It seems universally agreed that the American indemnity 
bill will pass the chamber of peers—without opposition. 

Large bodies of troops were gathering at Paris. Whether to 
assist in the celebration of the kings birth day, or to preserve 
the public peace during the trial of a Jarge number of state 


| arn oes notappear. It is said that many persona were 
ving Paris—anticipating a commotion. 











————p 
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There is nothing important from England. It was believed 


that all the whig ministers would be re-elected to parliament, 


The accounts from Spain are unsatisfactory. 
not secm to be any approaches to peace, 
heavy fall in the Spanish funds ow the exchange of Madrid, 
The settlement bad been disastrous, and had occasioned nu- 
merous failures among the brokers. 

**Salonica, April 2. I beg leave to state for the information 
of the committee at Lioyd’s, the destruction of thirty-seven 
Greek pirates, by the Turkish troope, of which thirty were 
taken in the vicinity of Cassandra, and the remainder in Thes- 
saly, the heads of the malefactors were sent here last week, 
and publicly exposed during three days. It is supposed that 
this summary, but necessary act of justice may be the means 
of deterring other pirates from frequenting these parts for some 
time tocome. For the capture of the pirates we are exclusi- 
vely indebted to our governor Ibrahim pacha, who deserves un- 
qualified praise for his conduct in this instance. I am sorry to 
have to report the existence of the plague here, introduced by 
a passenger, recently arrived from Alexandria. As yet we 
have only heard of four deaths out of seven attacks.”’ 

eB Ot 

THE DANFORTH SPINNER. 
[CIRCULAR. } 

Paterson, June 2, 1835. 

The subscribers having the exclusive right of buildin 
and vending the patent spinning frame, called the Dan- 
forth (or cap) spinner, take this method of making 
known its advantages over all other modes of spinning 
cotton, with the view to render to the manufacturers of 
this country the facilities which the British manufactur- 
ers have with avidity availed themselves of. Itisatruth 
not generally known, but which, by reference to R. Car- 


There does 


rich, esq. of Paterson, N. J. or John Hutchison, esq. of | 


Liverpool, England, can be clearly demonstrated, that 
the Danforth spinner has gone into extensive use in Great 
Britain, and that no new mode of spinning was ever be- 
fore so generally adopted in that country in so short a 
period of time. The gentlemen whose names we have 
annexed, and to whom we refer you, would prove most 
conclusively their superiority over all other modes of 
spinning the numbers of yarn fur which we specially re- 
commend them. Their characters for candor, integrity 
and skill in manufacturing, forbids all idea of a doubt as 
to the truth of what they may state, and would place this 
principle of spinning cotton far before all others as to 
cheapness of production, and would fix the quality of the 
yarn equal to any produced by any other plan of spin- 
ning. 

We specially recommend them for spinning warp or 
filling, from No. 16 to 40, or as high as can be spun from 
New Orleans cotton, 

They require less power than the live or dead spindle, 
and the quality of the yarn spun by them is better, and 
not inferior to the best mule yarn. 


They will produce more yarn than any other machine 
in the world. 

They are now producing where they are in operation 
from 7 to 8 hanks of No. 20, and from 6 to 7 hanks of 
No. 30 per spindle per day. 

It costs less to keep them in repair than it does the 
live or dead spindle. 

The cost of the machine, in consequence of being pa- 
tented, is from 50 cetits to one dollar per spindle more 
than the live or dead spindle. 

REFERENCES. 

George H. Kuhn, of Boston; Jonathan Bliss, of Attle- 
borou i. Massachusetts; Daniel Green, of East Green- 
wich: Miche Island; Philip Schuyler, Schuylerville, N. 
York; Dr. E. Champion, East Haddam, Connecticut; 4. 
& R. Carrick, Collet & Smith, Daniel Ridgway, E. B. 
Clark, D. Holsman, Bensen & Godwin, Paterson, New 
Jersey; Andrew Zabriskie, Dr. J. Rosencrantz, New 
Prospect, New Jersey; Joseph Ripka, James Robinson, 
Andrew Adams, Philadelphia; William P. Jenks, Union 
Manufacturing company, Baltimore. Respectfully, 

GODWIN, CLARKE & CO. 


The gentlemen referred to need no recommendation 
from us, of their high respectability—so far as we have 
the honor of knowing them. 

This machine does away the mule spinning—and em- 
ploys a larger proportion of female labor. 

We understand that the receipts from England, for 
patent rights, are large—the use of which proinises to 
become general in that country. 
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oe | ft is stated that — aoe produce only from 5 Washington, May 29th, 1835. 
loeg | to 6 hanks per day—t eed to 8. argh pmomech hs ge = — to acknowledge the re- 
_ oo : rn © Otome ; ceipt of your letter of the 23d instant. The nomination 
rid. _ PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS. you have been deputed to announce to me presents the 
nu- There isan unrivalled ferocity in the politics of Penn- | only contingency, upon the ozcurrence of which, I could 
ti sylvania—and they are more changeable than the came- | consent to become a candidate for the high office of pre- 
_ Fiion! The two **democratic” parties in the state, now sident of the United States. When my name was first 
bese go for Mr. Van Buren, one of them by compulsion, the | associated with the question of general Jackson’s succes- 
hes. © other of choice—but the friends of gov. Wolf are suspect- | sor, more through the ill-will of opponents than the 
rek, 8 ed by those of Mr. Muhlenberg. Less than three years | partiality of friends, | determined to wait for the deve- 
that 7% ago, both parties repudiated Van Buren, and supported | lopment of the views of the republicans of the union, and 
_ that veteran “democrat” }} illiam iW ilkins, for the vice | to pursue that course only which their unbiassed judg- 
usi. presidency—the bank, the tariff and internal improve- | ment should finally recommend. 1 deemed that course 
un- ments! ‘These were the ‘*Pennsylvania policy’’—the | to be due to the administration, of which 1 was a mem- 
yto | landmarks of ‘‘the key stone state!” ber—to the best interests of the country—and to the in- 
|} by Asanother specimen, we give the following from the | divisibility of a political party, by the original organiza- 
we @ Pennsylvanian of the 11th inst. tion of which, the overthrow of republican principles in 
a ' THE LINE DRAWN! ; the United States was prevented, and upon the ascendan- 
Ea The time has at last arrived when a broad line will be drawn cy of which we can alone depend for their preservation 
"| between the friends of regular state and national nominations, > the offers of 4 ehiokh were aie Late ey 
> and the enemies of both on the other. The colors have be- | 4° the overs of support v a oe at that period ore 
5. > come more and more distinct every day for the last six months, sionally made to me from different quarters of the union, 
in > and the faithful have now finished the whole by hoisting their I respectfully replied, that the public good, in my opi- 
* 5) | dagin opposition to the Baltimore conveution, and proclaiming | nion, required the services of general Jackson for a 
ine “Tae ie bold ane on 0 roth ‘erick we have no hesitation scoond term,-—that the agiation of the quewien. at Bay 
ing in believing that the lapse of two years will confirm, that ALL ceri ty Roe early oe must of vig Pinay 
sof who advocate the sham nomination of George Wolf, assert the rass the administration-—and that it was my desire that 
ure | | Fight of the Wolf delegates to a seat in the Baltimore conven-| my name should not be connceted with the subject. 
> tion upon any other footing than that«f courtesy, and support | From that time to the present, I have neither solicited 
uth > the spurious electoral ticket framed by the 7th of March cau- | the aid nor sought the support of any man in reference 
aor ee eee aoe Songun naga are the) to the high office for which I have been nominated; un- 
a ; The reasons are plain—they strike at the very existence of | !€S8 ™My mye to interrogatories from my fellow-citi- 
reat 9 that party with which they have hitherto acted. The great head | Zens upon public questions, and my sincere endeavors to 
bee of the party, Andrew Jackson, bas expressed bis opinion une- | make myself worthy of the respect and confidence of the 
c- @ quivocally in favor of national conventions: yet the friends of | American people, are liable to that construction. For 
ria | George Wolf, after taking part in its deliberations, and appa- | the truth of this declaration, I can safely appeal to the 
ave reatly concurring mM the PAEPERSONS, rcsist One of its most im- hundreds of honorable men who composed the recent 
nost «= POrtant and emplatic recommendations. aneention—tes the nemerdcas editers aad Gane 
sof a They strike at Martin Van Buren, who was unanimously no- | Conventro : r ; Ors a Pp ans 
> minated by the national convention, and is the favorite candi- throughout the union, who have distinguished me by 
re- ss date of Pennsylvania, and whose friends will not support an| their preference, and to my private correspondents, and 
sy rr Faniot pom - ae the national convention declared to be | jntimate friends, not excepting the considerable number 
| 3 vuvious. . . i i 
this | The dsasnanniia party, however, have reasons to be thankful rf adr yuan yp hie rig age OASIS enc the 
sto || to the friends and partisans of George Wolf, for throwing off uctuations of political lite have converte Into Oppo- 
‘th > their disguise s0 early. They have been long suspected of being | nents. In none of these classes, or in any other of our 
t e > “White boys’??—but every doubt upon the subject must vanish, | community, 1s there a man who can truly say, that I have 
pith since they have openly proclaimed their unaltered and unalter- | solicited his political support, or that 1 have entered or 
_ able inteution of supporting an electoral ticket, which may give | cought to enter with him into any arrangement, to bring 
yor | | the state to White, but can never give it to Van Buren. bout the nomination which I have now received, or t 
‘om, in the matter of the electoral ticket, therefore, as in that of | 820UCT ‘ 9 UE Se BE 


the Lewistown convention, they shrink from the people—they | cure my elevation to the chief magistracy of my coun- 
| dare not face them—and if there were nothing else to show it, | try. 
dle, _ these circumstauces would be enough to prove that they bad 




















and voluntarily ceased to be democrats. The line is therefore clear-|_, Lhe liberal men of all parties, I trust, and you and 
ly drawn, and every Wolf man may hereafter pass for a whig, | those you represent, 1 am sure, will pardon me for hay- 
ine anti-mason or “White boy,” but never can be considered a de- | ing thus spoken of my own conduct in reference to a 
mcerat. ia : point upon which I have been the silent object of attack, 
Hon > Every political manager in the state, makes ‘de- | gs causeless as it has been violent and unremitted; espe- 
5 of mocrats” for himself. He has a patent right to do so. | ejally, as I alone can answer for it in relation to all my 
8 @ Bt countrymen, although thousands may be ready to answer 

the MR. VAN BUREN’S ACCEPTANCE. in relation to themselves. 

From the Richmond Enquirer. Under these circumstances, the democracy of the na- 
pa- (cory. ) tion in convention assembled, having, as you inform me, 
ore May 23, 1835. with a degree of unanimity that IT cannot too highly ap- 

Sim: A convention of republican delegates from vari- | preciate, pronounced me worthy of so great a trust, I 

ous parts of the union, for the purpose of selecting suit- | cannot hesitate in making their wishes the rule of m 

tle- able candidates for the offices of president and vice-pre- | conduet. 1 do, therefore, with a deep, and I hope abid- 

en sident, assembled in Baltimore on the 20th instant, and | 1g sense of the honor conferred upon me by their pre- 

N. Unanimously agreed to present to their country, your ference, accept the nomination which has been tendered 
; A. name for that of president of the United States. We | to me by the convention. 

iB. have been requested to communicate to you this nomina-| Iam not aware that there is any point of interest in 

vew tion, and ask your acceptance of the same. We take | the general policy of the federal government, in respect 

vew pleasure in performing this duty, and respectfully solicit | to which, my opinions have not been made known by my 

son, a answer at such time as may suit your convenience to | official acts—by my own public avowals, and by the au- 

ion give one. thorised explanations of my friends. If there be any 

With sentiments of high esteem and respect, we have ; such, however, you may rest assured of my ready dispo- 

», the honor to be, your obedient servants, sition to comply, on all suitable occasions, with the 

A. STEVENSON, president. | wishes of my fellow-citizens in this regard. I content 

tion JAS. FENNER, myself, on this occasion, with saying, that 1 consider 

ave EDWARD CONDIT, myself the honored instrument, selected by the friends 

UPTON S. HEATH, of the present administration, to carry out its principles 

em- R. STRANGE, and policy; and that as well from inclination as from 

J. B. NEVILLE, duty, I shall, if honored with the ehoice of the Ameri- 

for FRANKLIN CANNON, can people, endeavor to tread generally in the footsteps 

8 to vice-presidents of the national convention. | of president Jackson—happy if I shall be able to perfect 

To Martin Van Buren, esq. of New York. the work which he has so gloriously begun. 
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It cannot be denied, that there is no country in the 
world, whose inhabitants are so well secured in their 
civil and religious rights, and enjoy so large a share of 
pevepertty and happiness, as the people of the United 

tates. For this, they are indebted less to salubrity of 
climate and fertility of soil, than to our excellent system 
of government; by which, more than by any other, every 
man is protected in the application of his powers and fa- 
culties to his own benefit. That, dissatisfaction. should 
nevertheless occasionally arise, even under the best ad- 
ministration of a system capable of producing such happy 
results, is not to be wondered at. Until the wit of man 
shall be able to devise some plan of representative go- 
vernment, by which all who think themselves qualified, 
may be, at the same time, admitted to a participation in 
the administration of its affairs, we must vot expect to 
be relieved from the spirit of complaint, nor even sur- 
prised to find it most vehement at a period of the great- 
est prosperity. But, between partisan complaints as to 
the management of our government, or even diversities 
of opinion in relation to the wisdom of supposed improve- 
ments in the details of its construction, anda desire to 
undermine and overthrow it, there is an immeasurable 
difference. Whilst the one ean, at worst, but produce 
partial and temporary obstructions in the public service, 
success in the other would inevitably plunge our coun- 
try, from its present lofty eminence, into an abyss of 
anarchy and ruin. 

We hold an immense stake for the weal or woe of man- 
kind, to the importance of which we should not be in- 
sensible. The intense interest manifested abroad in 
every movement here, that threatens the stability of our 
system, shews the deep conviction which pervades the 
world, that upon its fate depends the cause of republi- 
can government. ‘The advocates of monarchical systems 
have not been slow in perceiving danger to such insti- 
jutions in the permanency of our constitution, nor back- 
ward in seizing upon every passing event by which their 
predictions of its speedy destruction could be in any de- 

e justified. Thus far, they have been disappointed 
in their anticipations, and the circumstances by which 
they were encouraged, however alarming at the time, 
have in the end, only tended to show forth the depth of 
that devotion to the union, which is yet, thank God! the 
master passion of the American bosom. 

Thoroughly convineed that the overthrow of our pre- 


sent constitution and the consequent destruction of the | 


confederacy which it binds together, would be the great- 
est sacrifice of human happiness and hopes that has ever 








self in the election which elevated him to the chair of the 
house of representatives. ‘‘Jockeying”? is the word used. If 
it was intended to convey to the public, so far as the influence 
of that gazette extends, the impression that there were any se- 
cret or unfair practices between any body and myself, the 
charge is utterly unfounded. In truth, Mr. Bell and I had no 
understanding, of any kind, and never, directly or indirectly, 
concerted any thing touching the election. 

Were I not about quiting my own country, and going for a 
while where the Globe, as the official paper of the president 
and his cabinet, has perhaps more authority than among those 
of my fellow-citizens whose good opinion is desirable to me, 
the imputation in question would scarce be worth repelling. 
This consideration, and the fact ‘that another is interested, and 
entitled to my testimony, has prevailed over my reluctance to 
write any thing for the newspapers—a reluctance sufficiently 
well known to have stimulated, in some degree, the successful 
attacks heretofore made on me, 


A very curious rule is gaining ground on this subject. Some 
paper justified itself not long ago, for publishing a disreputable 
charge of literary larcency, by saying the editor at the time be- 
lieved it to be false, but a subscriber sent it, who was anxious 
for its publication, and it was published to afford the party im- 
plicated an opportunity of contradicting it, an Opportunity of 
which he did not choose to avail himself. To avoid the reeur- 
rence of a similar piece of casuistry, this notice of the para- 
graph in the Globe may be excused; and as it is in vain, I fear, 
to expect that print to right the wrong in question, I respeet- 
fully request the administration journals generally, whose 
editors respect truth, to give their readers an opportunity of 
seeing my denial. 

There are men of all parties who honor me with their esteem 
and are entitled to mine. They, at least, will not think the 
worse of the independent press which dares do justice to the 
character of a former political opponent, nor an unaspiring and 
unobtrusive private citizen. Iam sir, very respectfully, your 
obedient humble servant, 

RICHARD HENRY WILDE, of Georgia. 
SILLIMAN’S GEOLOGICAL LECTURES—VOLCANOES, 
From the Boston Evening Journal. 

The lecture on Thursday evening, related principally to the 
subject of volcanoes, and was particularly interesting. Mr. 8S. 
mentioned the different countries whose appearances denoted 
voleanic action, either recently or at some remote period of 
time. He mentioned leeland, with its Mount Hecla and its 
Geysers, which is highly voleanic. The Shetland, Orkney and 
Ferroa Islands, were placed upon trap and basaltic rocks, proba- 
bly of voleanic origin. The hot springs in England occasioned 
by internal heat, shews that there is an igneous action beneath 
the surface of the earth, and which has given evidence of exist- 
ence for 2,000 years. These hot springs are also numerous along 
the foot of the Alps. and in many parts of this country. Mr. 8S. 
gave a brief sketch of the volcanic appearances in Europe and 
in Asia, and stated that it was now believed that volcanic ac- 
tion was the instrument of the destruction of Sodom and Go. 
morrah. The Azores, Madeira, Canary Islands, Cape de 


been made at the shrine of personal ambition, I do not | Verds, St. Helena, Tristan D°’Acunha, and the Isles ih the In- 


hesitate to promise you, that every effort in my power, 
whether in public or private life, shall be made for their 
preservation. ‘The father of his country, foreseeing this 
danger, warned us to cherish the union as the palladium 
of our safety; and the great exemplar of our political 
faith, Thomas Jefferson, has taught us, that to preserve 
that common sympathy between the states, out of which 
the union sprang, and which constitutes its surest foun- 
dation, we should exercise the powers which of right 
belong to the general government, in a spirit of modera- 
tion and brotherly love, and religiously abstain from the 
assumption of such as have not been delegated by the 
constitution. 
Accept, gentlemen, my thanks, for the kind manner in 
which you have performed the duty assigned to you, and 
believe me to be, very sincerely, your friend and obedi- 
ent servant, M. VAN BUREN. 
To Andrew Stevenson, esq. president, and James 
Fenner, Edward Condit, Upton S. Heath, Robert 
Strange, J. B. Nevitt and Franklin Cannon, esqrs. 
vice presidents of the late national convention. 
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A LETTER FROM MR. WILDE. 

The subjoined letter interested us in the perusal more be- 
cause of the information which it conveys of the distinguished 
and estimable writer of it, Mr. Witpe, having gone abroad, 
than from its denial of a charge, which no man who knows Mr. 
W. would believe for a moment to be true: 

Packet ship Westminster, off Sandy Hook, 1st June, 1835. 
To the editor of the New York Star: 

Srr: My attention has been called to an article in a late 
Globe, respecting Mr. Speaker Bell, which, until this morning, 
I have not had leisure to read. The obvious import of a pas- 
aage in it is to charge concert between that genUeman and my- 





} dian ocean; particularly Bourbon, gave evidence that they 


were of volcanic origin. Also, the large islands of Java, Su- 
matra, Borneo, &c. with the Phillippines, were evidently a con- 
tinued range of volcanoes. The islands in the West Indies 
were also of volcanic basis; and South America is subject to 
earthquakes, which always attend and generally precede vol- 
canoes. He spoke of the earthquake at Carracas, and on the 
recent eruption in the bay of Honduras, of the mountains of 
Quito, and the whole chain of the Andes, which are capped 
with porphyry, trap and basalt, and supposed that there was no 
doubt that the whole range from Terra del Fuego or Land of 
Fire, was a continued range of volcanoes. He then alluded to 
the islands in the Pacific, all of which are voleanic, the bed of 
the vast ocean probably resting on arches of fire; the volcanoes 
being merely the chimnies or the places of exit, for the fire and 
smoke in the interior of the earth. The number of volcanoes 
known to be in actual existence is upwards of three hundred! 
In Mexico, in 1759, a region of country upwards of 70 miles in 
extent, rose by voleanic action several hundred feet, and a 
mountain was formed in the centre about 1,700 feet in height— 
which, fifty years afterwards, when Humbold visited the spot, 
was found to be hot and smoking. Mr. 8. described the erup- 
tions at Vesuvius and tna, and the destruction of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. He also spoke of Graham’s Island, which 
was formed a few years since, in the vicinity of Sicily, by vol- 
canic action, and rose from the bottom of the sea. It has now 
disappeared, and a dangerous shoal marks the spot. Mr. 8. 
states that in South America, in several instances, fishes were 
thrown out of the craters of volcanoes with other matter sup- 
posed to have been the inhabitants of the vast lakes in the 
mountains. 

Mr. 8. conceived that the earth in the interior was in a state 
of igneous fusion. It is found on boring for Artesian wells, 
that the heat increases in regular ratio as we advance from the 
surface of the earth. This is also proved by the temperature 
of mines, &c. It has been computed that water will boil at 
the distance of two miles, and at the distance of two hundred 
miles, the heat will be so intense that rocks will melt! The 
surface of the earth is therefore nothing but a crust of frozen 
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lava! The earth was once probably a red hot ball the surface 
of which is now congealed. Its figure that of an oblate spheri- 
ed, shows that it was of a nature soft and yielding. ‘The sun is 
now a red hot ball, and the dark spots on its surface, may be 
the commencement of congelation. In the course of time, the 
whole surface may become congealed, and the earth will be 
thus deprived of the source of external light and heat! 

Mr. Silliman thought that the cause of internal fires might be 


owing to galvanic action, produced by the natural arrangement 


of metals and acids. By galvanic action a tremendous heat may 
be produced; granite and basalt having been in this way fre- 
quently put ina state of combustion. It is probable that the 

eat magazine below is filled with combustible materials. The 
volcanoes are useful and conducive to the safety of mankind, as 
they are vents for letting off the vast quantity of steam and gasses, 
which are constantly accumulating in the bowels of the earth. If 
these orifices were sealed, the convulsions which would take 

face from time to time would be tremendous, and whole 

peer and continents would probably be overthrown and des- 
troyed. 

He thought that fissures in the earth might sometimes take 
place, through which the water of the ocean might penetrate, 
which would produce a reaction, and the water would be sent 
forth with great violence, and volcanoes be thus formed. This 
supposition is strengthened by the fact that voleanves are fre- 
quently found in a continued line, as if originating from this or 
asimilar cause. Mr. 8. alluded to the facility with which the 
earth could be destroyed by the mutual action of volcanic fires. 
It would then become red hot, and could be renovated aud fit- 
ted for the residence of a more exalted race of beings. 

Mr. Silliman then in some argumentative and truly eloquent 
remarks, undertook to prove the consistency of these geologi- 
cal facts with the account of the creation, as given in the holy 
scriptures; and he showed that although a partial knowledge of 
a great first cause, as exhibited in his works, may lead to scep- 
ticism—yet a thorough knowledge of the subject will change 
the whole aspect of the argument and change the weapon of 
the infidel into “‘the shield of truth.” 

BRITISH WEST INDIES. 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

By an arrival at this port we have regular files of Kingston, 
Jamaica, papers to the 17th ult. The proclamation of the go- 
vernor, declaring the slaves of the Grand Caymanas to be ‘‘ab- 
solutely and unconditionally free,’ had produced considerable 
excitement. Addressing himself to the slave owners, lord Sligo 
says—“That there is an apparent hardship in the case, as far 
as your not having the same advantages in the service as ap- 
prentices, of your former slaves, 1 freely admit. I also admit 
that the non-registration of the slaves was no culpable neglect 
of your own, as the law did not prescribe the necessity of your 
so doing. Then, however, the undoubted construction of the 
abolition act is, that all unregistered slaves shall become ab- 
solutely and unconditionally free, and that you have no claim 
upon the services of those who were formerly apprentices.” 
Addressing himsclf to the slaves, he says— 

‘New duties devolve upon you with the new position you 
now occupy, and I hope that, by the steadiness of your con- 
duct and your peaceable demeanor, you will prove that this 
greatest of all earthly boons has not been unworthily bestowed 
upon you. You must now entirely depend upon your own in- 
dustry for support. You must recollect that you have now no 
person to feed you—no person to clothe you—no person to give 
you medical assistance, if you are ill. You must depend upon 
your own exertions for all these things. You have no grounds 
or houses of your own; those you have heretofore occupied 
must now be given up to their owners, your former masters, 
whose property they are—all belong to him, excepting your 
furniture, clothes and the crops you have now in the ground. 
These you have a right to remove to where you may please to 
20, if you mean to do so; but I trust that a sense of what is so 
decidedly your own interests, will induce you to offer to your 
former masters such equivalent either in labor or money, as 
will induce him to leave you in the quiet occupation of your 
grounds and home. 

The Jamaica Despatch describes the act of the governor as 
one of “unparalleled robbery—a fine sample of whig atrocity 
and villany’’—and adds: 

Robbery in every shape is detestable, and we condole with 
the inhabitants of the Caymanas for two reasons. The robbery 
is admitted, but to be taunted with it in bad English is insup- 
portable. The inhabitants of the Caymanas submitted to the 
spoliation with decorum and dignity! Decorum and dignity 
with a vengeance! but we are nottold the whole farce took 
place under the guns of the Forte frigate, the Serpent brig of 
war, and the bayonets of two companies of the 87th regiment, 
and the marines of the two ships!”? 

A letter from Barbadoes says: 

While the impression goes abroad that the apprenticeship 
system is working well in this island, it is a duty which we 
respectfully owe to each other that the delusion is removed, 
in order that effectual means be forthwith taken to render that 
system every way available to the end for which it is design- 
ed. In publishing this statement I request to absolve the sti- 
Ppendiary magistracy from reproach, as [ am unconscious that 
they deserve individually to be impugned tor the change which 
has taken place among the apprentices who are now absenting 
themselves with impunity from their domiciles. 





From the Liverpool Standard of May 1. 
We h b i i 

e have been favored with the following extract of a letter 
addressed to one of the first mercantile houses in this town, 
The effects of the colonial emancipation bill are rapidly com- 
ing to maturity, namely, the utter ruin of our West India pos- 
sessions, and the frightful increuse of slavery and the slave 

trade in the Spanish, French and other setuements: 

** Kingston, 7th March, 1835. 

**T am truly sorry to inform you that there continues a great 
want of confidence, as the negroes are not doing more than 
one-half of the work they formerly did, nor will they work 
during their own time for money. The consequence is that 
our produce is diminishing one-half, and is fetching enormous 
prices. Coffee was sold yesterday at 24 dollars per cwt. sugar, 
43s. 4d. rum, 3s. ld. per gallon. Unless government adopt 
measures to enforce labor, this beautiful island, in a very few 
years, will not be worth their protection. ‘The slave trade is 
carried on to a great extent in Cuba, no less than five vessels, 
with about from four to five hundred slaves in each, have ar- 
rived here within this last month, and two of these vessels 
were sold here and fitted out for the trade. Our ruin, you per- 
ceive, will be the making of our neighbors the Spaniards,” 

THE BRITISH AND THE CHINESE. 

The following is a petition from the British merchants, &c. 
in China, to the British king, praying the adoption of energetic 
measures, to correct the abuses On the part of the Chinese au- 
thorities. They have certainly a right—a natural and indisput- 
able right—to forbid all commerce between their people and 
any Others, whatsoever; but having permitted it, they ought to 
conduct themselves moderately and modestly. It is certainly 
within the power of Great Britain to cut off the exterior ade 
of China, (for they are miserable seamen)—but they have no 
right to force a trade with that country, and against its consent; 
and, getting wisdom from the proceedings of the British in In- 
dia, we do not at all disapprove of the care with which the Chi- 
nese exclude foreigners from her soil. So it is, also, with the 
Japanese—and both are rich and very populous countries, 

To the king’s most excellent majesty in council: 

The petition of the undermentioned British subjects at Can- 
ton humbly sheweth— 

Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that your majesty 
will be pleased to grant powers plenipotentiary to such person 
of suitable rank, discretion and diplomatic experience, as your 
majesty, in your wisdom may think fit and proper to be in- 
trusted with such authority; and your petitioners would suggest 
that he be directed to proceed to a convenient station on the 
east coast of China, as near to the capital of the country as 
may be found most expedient, in one of your majesty’s ships of 
the line, atterded by a sufficient maratime force, which we are 
of opinion need not consist of more than two frigates, and three 
or four armed vessels of light draft, together with a steam ves- 
sel, all fully manned; that he may, previously to landing, re- 
quire, in the first instance, in the name of your majesty, ample 
reparation for the insults offered by the governor of Kwangtung 
and Kwangse in bis edicts published on the occasion of lord 
Napier’s arrival at Canton, and the subsequent humiliating 
conduct pursued towards his lordship, to which the aggravation 
of his illness and death may be attributed; as well as for the ar- 
rogant and degrading Janguage used towards your majesty and 
our country in edicts cmanating from the local authorities, 
wherein your majesty was represented as the “treverently sub- 
missive’? tributary of the emperor of China, and your majesty’s 
subjects as profligate barbarians, and that they be retracted, 
and never again employed as Chinese functionaries; that he 
may also demand reparation for the insult offered to your ma- 
jesty’s flag by firing on your majesty’s ships of war from the 
forts at the Bogue, and that remuneration shall be made to your 
majesty’s subjects for the losses they have sustained by the de- 
tention of their ships during the stoppage of their trade. After 
these preliminaries shall have been conceded, (as your petition- 
ers have no doubt they will be), and not tll then, your peti- 
tioners humbly suggest that it will be expedient for your majes- 
ty’s plenipotentiary to propose the appointment of commission- 
ers on the part of the Chinese government to adjust with him, 
on shore, such measures as may be deemed most effectual to 
the prevention of future occasion of complaint and misunder- 
standing, and for the promotion and extension of the trade ge- 
nerally, to the mutual advantage of both countries. Your pe- 
titioners believe, that if these matters shall be fairly represent- 
ed, so as to do away with all reasonable objection, and the fa- 
vorite inclination of the Chinese commissioners be gained, 
there will be found little disposition on the part of the supreme 
government to withhold its assent, and every desirable object 
will thus have been attained. 

Your petitioners would humbly entreat your majesty’s favor- 
able view of these suggestions, in the confidence that they may 
be acted upon, not only with every prospect of success, but 
without the slightest danger to the existing commercial inter- 
course, inasmuch, as even with a force, not exceeding that 
which we have proposed, placed at the disposal of your majes- 
ty’s plenipotentiary, there would be no difficulty, should pro- 
ceedings of a compulsory nature be required, in putting a stop 
to the greater part of the external and internal commerce of the 
Chinese empire; in intercepting its revenues in their progress 
to the capital, and in taking possession of all the armed vessela 
of the country. Such measures would not only be sufficient to 
evince both the power and spirit of Great Britain to resent in- 
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sult, but would enable your majesty’s plenipotentiary to secure 
indemnity for any injury that might, in the first instance, be 
offered, to the persons or property of your majesty’s subjects; 
and would speedily induce the Chinese government to submit 
to just and reasonable terms. We are, at the same time, con- 
fident that resort even to such measures as these, so far from 
being likely to lead to more serious warfare, an issue which 
both our interests and inclinations alike prompt us to depre- 
cate, would be the surest course for avoiding the danger of such 
collision. 

Your petitioners beg to submit that the mere restoration of 
the liberty once possessed, of trading to Amoy, Ningpo and 
Chuzan, would be followed by the most beneficial consequen- 
ces, not merely in the more extended field thereby opened for 
commercial enterprise, but in the rivalry which would be ex- 
cited, as formerly, in the officers of government at these seve- 
ral ports, to attract the resort of fureign merchants, and thus 
extend their own opportunities of acquiring emoluments from 
the trade. 

With respect, however, to this point, or any other of com- 
mercial interest that it would be expedient to make the subject 
of negotiation, your petitioners would humbly suggest that your 
majesty’s minister in China should be instructed to put himself 
in communication with the merchants of Canton, qualified as 
they must be in a certain degree by their experience and obser- 
vation to point out, in what respect the benefits that might be 
reaped under a well regulated system of commercial inter- 
course, are curtailed or lost in consequence of the restrictions 
to which the trade is at present subjected, and the arbitrary and 
irregular exactions to which it is exposed, either directly, and 
not less severely because indirectly, through the medium of the 
very limited number of merchants licensed to deal with foreign- 
ers. Asan instance of the latter, your petitioners may state 
the fact, that the whole expense of the immense preparations 
lately made by the local government to oppose the expected 
advance towards Canton of your majesty’s frigates after they 
had passed the Bogue, has been extorted from Hong merchants; 
and as but a few of them are in a really solvent state, they have 
no other means of meeting this demand, but by combining to 
tax both the import and export trade. 

We would further humbly, but urgently, submit, that as we 
cannot but trace the disabilities and restrictions under which 
our commerce now labors, to a long acquiescence in the arro- 
gant assumption of supremacy over the monarchs and people of 
other countries, claimed by the emperor of China for himself 
and his subjects, we are forced to conclude that no essentially 
beneficial result can be expected to arise out of negotiations in 
which such pretensions are not decidedly repelled. We most 
seriously apprehend, indeed, that the least concession or waiv- 
ing of this point, under present circumstances, could not fail to 
leave us as much as ever subject to a repetition of the injuries 
of which we have now to complain. 

We would, therefore, humbly beseech your majesty not to be 
induced by a paternal regard for your subjects trading to this 
remote empire, to leave it to the discretion of any future repre- 
sentative of your majesty, as was permitted in the case of the 
embassy of lord Amherst, te swerve in the smallest degree 
from a direct course of calin and dispassionate, but determined 
maintenance of the true rank of your majesty’s empire in the 
scale of nations, well assured as we feel that any descent from 
such just position would be attended with worse consequences 
than if past events were to remain unnoticed, and we were to 
be left for the future to conduct our concerns with the Chinese 
functionaries, each as he best may. 

Signed by 91 persons, of whom 35 are British residents in 
China, chiefly merchants, 29 commanders of British ships, and 
25 are transient British merchants, supercargoes, &c.] 

+8 @ O+ 
VIRGINIA GOLD MINES. 
From the Fredericksburg Arena. 

The United States mine, tie Millbank, Union and Rappa- 
hannock, constitute the most noted mines in the state. Up to 
the 20th of April, 1835, no regular business has been attempted 
at these mines, nor has there been any expenditure beyond 
what prudence would dictate for ascertaining their value. The 
result of such expenditure has established confidence; and at all 
the’mines above named, measures have been taken to erect ma- 
chinery for permanent mining operations. 

The Rappahannock mine, under the superintendence of pro- 
fessor John Millington, was the first put in operation, the pre- 
sent season. The machinery (by steam power) was erected 
during a most rigorous winter and spring; and commenced 
business about the 20th of April. High expectations were en- 
tertained of the product of this mine, as well as of the machine- 
ry, recommended and adopted by Mr. Millington. As the first 
object at this mine was to test the value of the ore and machine- 
ry—the operations have been conducted, we understand, by a 
limited supply of water, obtained from a shaft, by which the 
machinery is frequently retarded in its progress. ‘The result of 
the operations, however, has been of the most satisfactory kind. 
The mill has finished at the rate of one tiundred and fifly 
bushels of ore per day, of twenty-four hours; producing an 
ounce of gold per hour, as an average of all its work. 

The machinery at the United States mine, (by water power) 
is being completed upon a much larger scale of operation than 
at the Rappahannock mine; and is expected to be in full opera- 
tion in ten days. At the Union inine, it is said that more than 
one hundred hands have been for some time engaged, at which 
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mine British capital is principally employed. Three large 
steam engines, we are informed, are to constitute the power at 
this mine. 

The Millbank company, though not so forward in their ope- 
rations, are making preparations for business. Thus instead of 
the mines having been abandoned, the prospect brightens in 
their favor beyond any thing that has heretofore existed. 

The other mines in Virginia—after a great expenditure of 
money, seem to have been very nearly abandoned. 

The National Gazette, speaking of the Union Mining compa- 
ny, of Virginia, says:—A party of Cornish miners arrived at 
New York, a few days since, in the ship Boston, from London, 
and passed through Philadelphia on their way to the company’s 
mines. We are informed also, that a large amount of machine- 
ry, of the most approved construetion, is expected daily. It is 
giatifying to perceive that the attention of British capitalists has 
been at length awakened to the great mineral resources of the 
southern states. Itis natural to suppose that native American 
enterprize will derive much advautage and information from 
the well directed operations of the London company, who it 
may be presumed have been very choice in their seiections of 
men and machinery, and from the known success of the Bra- 
zilian Mining company, whose profits amounted to $250,000 
perannum,. ‘These foreign capitalists may reasonably calculate 
on a largely profitable return. We now confidently anticipate 
some fixed results, which will more completely develope and 
satisfactorily determine the character of the gold region of the 
southern states. The future conduct of similar operations must 
be much modified and directed by the successful results of the 
present undertaking. The skill and science which will be here 
evinced, cannot fail to save many engaged in similar enter- 
prises from much useless expense and disappointment. 

a Ste 
A REPUBLICAN IN THE SOUTH! 
Solemn protest of general Santander, against the paper entitled 
**.4n Important Question.”’ 
{ Translated for the New York Daily Advertiser.) 

It is the practice in Great Britain and France, on occasions 
when any important subject is agitated, which may affect the 
honor of the government and country, for the government to 
make a solemn declaration of their views. In the United 
States, the president is accustomed to express his opinions, 
under his signature, in the public papers, as a homage due to 
his principles and the national honor. 1 find myself in a situa- 
tion in which it ig proper to imitate these examples, and to 
make, for the first time, a public protest with respect to the 
‘‘important Question,”? which a paper of Sunday last has in- 
troduced for discussion, perhaps with very evil intentions. 

The perusal of this paper has given me the most unpleasant 
impressions. It deeply wounds my honor, and that of my 
friends, the congress, and all New Grenada. No other publi- 
cation has ever pained me in an equal degree. It discusses the 
question of holding a convention to amend the 102d article of 
the constitution, which prohibits the re-election of the presi- 
dent and vice president of the republic; and this is sufficient to 
make me experience the greatest anxiety and distress of mind. 
When, a few months ago, in another paper, an attempt was 
made to create an alarm in a similar manner, I despised it, as 
the effect of party spirit and resentment. The subject now ap- 
pears to me under another aspect; and if my silence might be 
interpreted as expressing approbation of the opinion of the au- 
thor of the ‘Important Question,’”’ I should be responsible to 
the country for the evils which might ensue. I owe her, there- 
fore, this public declaration. A republican by birth, by princi- 
ples, and by the claims of honor, I have been one from the first 
epoch of the revolution, and am so still. I have never contra- 
dicted the principles of a republican: I have professed them in 
the field of battle, in the government palace, in the dungeons 
of Bocachica—amidst the prosperity as well as the misfortunes 
of the country—alike in obeying as in command. Under al! 
circumstances I have given strong proofs of them, and have sa- 
crificed an eminent political station, resigned tranquillity, se- 
parated myself from respectable and useful friendships, exposed 
myself to calumny and risked my life. I may have committed 
errors amongst the great political questions which have been 
agitated in the course of twenty-four revolutionary years; but | 
have never vacillated in acting according to the belief, that New 
Grenada ought to have a republican representative government 
with all ite consequences. I cannot, and ought not in future to 
proceed in contradiction to such a course, especially since a 
long and political career has in some degree established a cha- 
racter for me at home and abroad. 

I accepted the presidency of the republic, after reading the 
constitution dictated by its legitimate representatives; I have 
yie!ded to ita submission perfectly voluntary; and I have be- 
lieved, that after passed convulsions, the greatest good which I 
could do to my country, was religiously to respect its political 
code, to guard and enforce it. My opinion, both in the govern- 
ment and out of it, with respect to the alteration of the consti- 
tution bave constantly been, that none ought to be proposed in 
twenty years, whatever might be the defect or inconveniences 
of any of its articles: because it seemed important, above all 
things, to the prosperity of the country, to leave the fundamen- 
tal laws to acquire strength, in order to destroy the spirit of in- 
novation, instead of giving them a transitory character, and 


rendering them weak and despised by periodically reforming 
them. 
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{ have many reasons to believe that my political and person- 
al friends, who occupy seats in congress, will regard with con- 
tempt the opinion of the author of the “Important Question.”’ 
They are perfectly acquainted with me, and know that there is 
but one kind of ambition in my heart, and that is unlimited— 
the ambition to preserve to the latest day of my life, the repu- 
tation of a magistrate faithful to his duty, a public man of pro- 
bity, and a sincere friend of the republican system. And these 
friends are still more the friends of the country than of myself. 

[ have often maintained the opinion, in opposition to the po- 
litical vertigo which once seized upon some of my fellow citi- 
zens, that no man is necessary to the country, but that we all 
may be more or less useful according to circumstances. I have 
always reprobated the designs of ambition, concealed under the 
mantle of hypocrisy; [ have not been deluded by promises 
which were denied by actions, and I have declaimed against 
the want of good faith and sincerity instatesmen. I should aet 
in opposition to these practices, and mark myself with indelli- 
ble blot, if by any means, | should express approbation of the 
opinion of the author of the “Important Question.” 

I therefore protest, in the most solemn manner, that I have 
no part in such an opinion, that | regard it as impolitic, impru- 
dent and little to the honor of New Grenada; that, as far as it 
may be in my power, lL shall oppose the amendment of the 
102d, and any other article of the constitution, which may tend 
substantially to change its provisions; and that, as it is not for 
my honor, nor my political interests, nor for my country, that I 
should remain in the presidency an hour beyond the term fixed 
in the 102d article, it shal! be religiously and punctually obey- 
ed. A public career of twenty-five years gives me a right to 
hope, that my countrymen will see in these promises so many 
more guarantees of my future actions. 

If my continuance in office, which throws upon me a great 
and continual weight of public business, the injury sustained 
by my health, and other causes not necessary to be explained, 
jead me to doubt whether it will be possible for me to complete 
my present constitutional term, how can I think of prolonging 
it with detriment to myself and to my country? 

The friends of liberty and my own friends need not feel ap- 
prehensions. I shall never give them even the least reason to 
doubt of the sincerity of my principles. The enemies of the 
government may undeceive themselves, if they have intended 
to sound me on the “Important Question,”? and to alarm the 
people to prepare them for a revolution. The 102d article of 
the constitution, shall be as immutable as my resolution, never 
to avail myself of any opportunity which may be legally offered 
me, to remain in the government longer than the Ist of April, 
1837. The glory of leaving the presidency by a legal course, to 
Withdraw to the enjoyment of my home and family, | would 
not exchange for any other glory on earth. Washington has 
always been to me an object of veneration, and a prototype 
which I have ardently desired to imitate. A solitary opportu- 
nity has presented itself in my life, in which I might fulfil my 
desires; and it is the present. To disregard it would be the 
height of folly. General Paez has imitated it before me, be- 
cause in the order of time it must be so; but I hope to deprive 
him of the glory of being the only imitator in America, and fer- 
vently desire that all who may in future preside over New 
Grenada, may also deprive me of that which Providence is pre- 
paring for me on the Ist of April, 1837. 

FRANCISCO DE P. SANTANDER. 

Bogota, 10th March, 1835. 

+9 8B Aine 
MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE OF ITALY. 

The chief manufactures of Italy are silks in Lombardy, Pied- 
mont, Tuscany, Lucca and Naples; coarse woollens in Genoa, 
Piedmont, Rome and Naples; glass works at Venice; straw hats 
in Tuscany and Lucca. Paper is made in all the states, both 
for home consumption and for exportation. In Lombardy, ma- 
nufactures of common cotton stuffs have been introduced of 
late years. The principal productions for exportation consist 
of corn, rice, hemp and silk in Lombardy and Piedmont; oil, 
silk and potash in Tuscany; corn, rice, timber, charcoal, hemp 
and salt in the Papal state; oil, silk, wool, corn, wine, fruit and 
saltin Naples and Sicily. The greatest industry and skill in 
agriculture are employed in Lombardy, Piedinont, and tbe 
northern Papal provinces; the least in the islands of Sicily and 
Sardinia. ‘The most fertile soils are those of Lombardy and of 
Campania, in the kingdom of Naples. The system of irrigation 
prevails in north Italy. 

With regard to the system of agriculture followed in the Ma- 
remme of Rome and Tuscany, it may be observed, that it is of 
a peculiar nature, and perhaps the only one suited to the cli- 
mate and the thin population of those districts. The principal 
iron mines are in the island of Elba, at Caneto, in the state of 
Parma, in the Val d’Aosta, at Stilo, in Calabria, and in the pro 
vinces of Bergamo and Brescia. There are copper mines in 
the province of Belluno,in the Venetian territory, and lead 
mines in Savoy. The marble quarries at Carrara employ 1,200 
workmen, and afford a yearly revenue of about £30,000 ster- 
ling. Coal is found in some of the vallies of Piedmont, in the 
province of Teramo, in Abruzzo, at Leffe, near Bergamo, and 
near Rimini, in the Papal state, but very little use has been 
made of it as yet. 

The maratime commerce has rapidly increased since the 
peace. Italy now exports annually to the amount of about 
£ 10,000,000 sterling, of which silk makes about £5,000,000; oi! 
42,000,000, and rice and hemp 41,000,000. The silk is ex- 





ported from the various states in the following proportions: 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, (livres, 25 to £1 sterling), 
85,000,000; Sardinian kingdom, 20,000,000; Parma, 1,000,000; 
Tuscany, 2,500,000; Lucea, 200,000; island of Sicily, 4,000,000; 
Naples, Papal state and Modena, 12,000,000. Total 124,700,000. 
This quantity of silk is purchased chiefly by France, England 
and Germany. The operations connected with the production 
ofthe silk, the spinning of it, and the several manufactures of 
silk gooda, give employment in Lombardy and Venice alone to 
100,000 individuals. ltaly imports about £ 12,000,000 eterling 
of foreign goods annually. Ot these, £4,500,000 consist of 
English goods, chiefly manufactures, besides colonial articles, 
salt fish, &c. [taly, therefore, consumes more English manu- 
factures than any Other Couniry ot Europe, Germany excepted. 

All the Italian states, except the Lombardo- Venetian king- 
dom, are open to English manutactures. In Lombardy and 
Venice the duties or toreigh manutactured goods are, in most 
instances, tantamount to prohibition, and this is for the pur- 
pose, as it is said, of encouraging home manufactures; however, 
a vast system of smuggling is carried on On the frontiers. By 
an ordinance of May, 1833, all sorts of cotton twist are now ad- 
mitted into Lombardy, and the duty bas been reduced one-haM, 
About 50,000 individuals are now employed in Lombardy in the 
manufacture of cotton stuffs and prints. Italy imports French 
goods to the amount of about 40,000,000 of livres annually 
chiefly fine woollen cloth, silks and other articles of fashion and 
luxury. It also imports of cornu from the Black sea, son and 
copper from the north of Europe, tobacco from Portugal and 
America, &c. 

There is a curious fact observed in the custom house entries 
of the little duchy of Lueca. ‘The importation of foreign goods 
in the year 1831 amounted to 5,000,000 of livres, an amount too 
large to be accounted for, either by the numerical population 
of the country or its resources and habits. ‘The only plausible 
explanation is, that a considerable quantity of the goods thus 
imported into Lucca were smuggled over the nrountains to the 
neighboring states. The roads ot Viareggio constitute the only 
seaport of Lucea, and some hundred small coasting vessels be- 
long to that place. ‘The duchy of Modena alse touches the sea 
by means of its province of Massa and Carrara, and has some 
coasting vessels under its national flag. The duchy of Parma 
is the only [talian state having no sea coast, but it has, as well 
as the neighboring state of Modena, an outlet to the Adriatic by 
means of the river Po, and accordingly we find mentioned oc- 
casionally arrivals of Parmesian vessels in the harbor of the 
other Italian states. A steamboat plies on the Po, between 
Langoecuro, near Ferrara and Venice. Steamboats have as- 
cended the Po as high as Pavia. [English paper. 


STATISTICS OF NEWARK. 
From the Jersey City Gazette. 

We have been politely furnished with the annexed table of 
the exports and imports of Newark. ‘The statement was pre- 
pared by a committee of the citizens of Newark, appointed for 
that purpose, and it will doubtless surprise our readers as much 
as it did ourselves. ‘The faets disclosed prove that the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of the town are in a most 
flourishing condition. We doubt, in fact, whether there is the 
same amount of business done in any other town in the state. 

Number of inbabitants in Newark, 18,000. 

Amount of manufactured articles exported, annually. 
Shoes and DOW... ..ccceeeccccceee seveveeeceres ce o2j000,000 


’ 
CAPTURED s oe cc dacs cccccccc cocccces cccteusecsées segue 
800,000 


BSOGRNSE ci cvdccddesd soecccccece ceccess 
Hats and caps.... 
TEUBRB. cc cccecs tecccecs sescccecoces 
Cabinet and chair manufactures. 
Iron, manufactured and raw... 
Saddlery and harness........- 
Cider and fruit...... 0 ee ccccccce conccesetcocscoecese | OOD 
Grain, flour, butter and Oil.........ceeeeeeeceeeeeeeee 150,000 
Lehigh coal—50,000 tons—value.........eeeeeeeeeeee 250,000 


100,000 
150,000 
750,000 


eeeeereereeereoreee er eeee ee 


—e_-- oOo 


$7,650,000 
Imports. 
Penister OF Paste. ccccccccceveces 09 0veces beoeehes ae 
Bath. ccccecce PWITTITINITIVITITITTiT Tr TTT --+.50,000 bush. 
PION cccccces 


eeeeee ee eee eeeee ceeeeeee ee 


seseeeseee 9,000 bbis, 
[ron and copper ore.......... <eeeeeee 4,000 tons, 
Miscellaneous articles,......... e sesceeesceseees + 30,000 tons. 
Coal—from Virginia, Philadelphia, Sidney, Pictou, 

Lackawana and other places.........++++++++++10,000 tons. 
Banking houses, three—capital. .......+0.eeeeeee0 + -$1,500,000 
Insurance companies, 4—2 marine. 

Vessels owned on the Passaic,.,.....-+++++++++++ 4,000 tons, 

From a statement of the number of vessels arrived at New- 
ark from the Ist of October to the 13th of December, 1834, in- 
clusive, it appears that there were— 

From Virginias.... ccc ccceeeeeceeeeeeeees 
Philadelphia ........++.+ 
Maine ,....+6+++ 


ereeeereeneeene 


OP Pee eee eee eee eee eee | 7 


een eeaeeeeeeeneeeeeenee se ee eer eeee ’f 4 
Maszsachusetts, Connecticut and other eastern 
ports. e*eeeenneeee eseeee eee eevee eeneee seen eeeee a 
Other ports serene eeeeree ** see @eeeeeeeeeereenere *eere 199 


And including those going up the Hackensack, making 
a total Oho cesivad Sctakécen eeeeeeeeeees MPITTITT TT ri. 
3 ships—168 schooners—143 sloops, &c. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
From the Augusta Weekly Transcript. 

In making excavations in the gold regions of this state, not 
long since, buildings regularly erected were discovered under 
the earth. Traces have also been met which prove that the 
mining business has, at some time, been followed in the same 
district of country as well as in North Carolina—by whom, or 
at what period, it is impossible now to discover. The mounds 
of the west have long been a subject of interest to the traveller, 
and speculation to the antiquary; but a writer from Arkansas, 
in the Charleston Observer, states some facts yet more interest- 
ing. On the banks of White river, he says, you can see the 
brick foundations of houses—a few miles farther, six hundred 
and forty acres of land are enclosed by a wall, in the centre of 
which is a circular building—there is also in the same neigh- 
borhood the ruins of a city, and parallel streets crossing each 
other at right angles, may be traced by brick foundations one 
mile in length—the bricks of modern shape. The whole west 
is rich im objects of interest to the antiquarian and the natural- 
ist. By the accounts of Mr. Flint, and other travellers, says 
an eastern paper, it appears that the impress of the leaves of 
the fruit tree, and the bamboo, have frequently been found in 
the peat beds and fossil coal formations in the neighborhood of 
the Ohio, Pebbles of disruption, vast masses of lead ore, far 
from the mine, stratified rocks, earth sands, specimens of or- 
ganic, animal and vegetable remains, belonging to a tropical 
climate, clearly indicate some important and extensive changes 
occasioned by fire and water in the whole great valley of the 
Mississippi. Then the regular wells, the bricks, the medals, 
the implements of iron and copper, buried in a soil which must 
have been undisturbed for ages, with the alphabetic character 
written on the cliffs, as plainly show that other races of men 
have existed and passed away. And whata world, says Mr. 
Flint, must that have been, when the mammoth and the mego- 
Jlonyx bones are now rescued from the soil, and lizards which 
must have been at least eighty feet in length, reared their heads 
from the rivers and lakes. 

—— 8 © Geen 
EXTRAORDINARY LEGAL OMISSION. 
From the N. Y. Journal of Coinmerce. 
GENERAL SESSION—JUNE 5. 

Caution to merchants. Merchants and traders are not per- 
haps generally aware that in cases where a clerk embezzles 
their property, as the law stands at present, he cannot be pu- 
nished for it as a criminal. The foliowing case exemplifies it, 
and it therefore behoves people to be extremely cautious whom 
they employ, or to whom-they entrust their property. 

Samuel D. Mott was indicted for embezzlement. 

The indictment alleged that the prisoner, whilst in the em- 
ployment of George W. Holland, commission merchant of this 
city, embezzled and appropriated to his own use the sum of 
two thousand dollars, the property of the said George W. Hol- 
land. 

Counsellor Wiley took an exception to the indictment, and 
contended that without entering into the merits of the case, it 
was manifestly impossible to convict the prisoner, because the 
embezzlement alledged against him, was that of money belong- 
ing to the complainant, who stood in relation of principal and 
ewployer to the accused. The offence at common law was not 
indictable, and the revised statutes had giveu a different defini- 
tion of the offence from that of the British statutes, or the sta- 
tute of this state passed in the year 1813, under which the pri- 
soner appeared to have been indicted. The difference consist- 
ed in this—that under the statute of 1813, any person employed 
as a clerk or servant, who should embezzie the goods, chattles, 
money, &c. of his employer, or embezzle the goods, chattles, 
&e. of any other person coming into his possession by virtue of 
such employment as clerk or servant, should be deemed guilty 
of felony. The revised statutes however, in embodying various 
cases of embezzlement as heretofore from time to time enacted, 
omitted altogether to name amongst the cases punishable, that 
of embezzling the goods, chattles, money, &c. of the employer, 
and merely limited it to the embezzling of the goods of another 
person, entrusted to or coming into the possession by a clerk or 
servant, by virtue of bis employment as such. In the present 
case it appeared that the prisoner was accused of embezzling 
the money of his employer, and not that of a third person; and 
therefore Mr. Wiley moved that he should be discharged. Mr. 
Wiley then directed the recorder’s attention to the following 
section of the revised statutes:— 

‘“‘Ifany clerk or servant of any private person, (except ap- 
prentices and persons within the age of eighteen years), or if 
any officer, agent, clerk or servant of any incorporated compa- 
ny, shall embezzle, or convert to his own use, or take, make 
way with or secrete, with intent to embezzle or convert to his 
own use, without the assent of his master or employers, any 
money, goods, rights in action or other valuable security, or 
effects whatever, belonging to any other person, which shall 
have come into his possession, or under his care, by virtue of 
such employment or office, he shall, upon conviction, be pu- 
nished in the manner prescribed by law, for feloniously steal- 
ing property of the value of the articles so embezzled, taken or 
secreted, or of the value of any sum of money payable and due 
upon any right in action so embezzled.” 

The recorder acquiesced in Mr. Wiley’s exception, and said 
that as the law stood at present, the prisoner must be discharg- 
ed. The district attorney accordingly entered a nolt prosequi, 
and the prisoner was discharged, 





LAW CASE. 
Reported for the Commercial Herald. 

Chesley Drews Circuit court of the United States, Phila- 

vs. delpbia, May 11, 1835. Judge Baldwin, pre- 

John Swift. \ siding. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiff to recover of 
John Swilt, esq. the sum of $6,010, with interest from Septem- 
ber, 1833, ‘The plainuil’s claim rested upon an alleged impro- 
per seizure of this sum from him by the defendant in his capa- 
city as mayor. The circumstances which led to that seizure 
were briefly as follows. On the 9th of September, 1833, three 
forged checks were presented to, and paid by the different banks 
of this city, the Farmers and Mechanics, the Philadelphia and 
Commercial banks, and suspicion having fallen upon two song 
of the plaintiff, they, together with the plaintiff, and other mem- 
bers of the family, were arrested on the 16th of September, as 
they were about leaving Philadelphia in the steamboat, and 
conducted before the mayor for examination—when a wallet, 
containing the sum in question, was found on the person of the 
plainutf, and detained by the mayor. The plaintiff and his 
sons, &c. were committed by the mayor, and on a trial of 
Elijah Drew, in the mayor’s court, for the forgery of those 
checks, a verdict of guilty was rendered against him. The 
plainuff was not brought to trial, and was finally discharged, 
after an imprisonment of some mouths; subsequently to which 
he instituted the present suit. In the meantime, however, the 
defendant had transferred to the banks the inoney contained in 
the wallet, amounting to $6,010. 

There was a considerable body of evidence adduced on the 
trial of this case for the purpose of proving a combination be- 
tween the plaintiff and his son (who had been convicted), in 
respect lo the forgeries, or at least his knowledge of them, and 
also of showing that the money taken from the wallet was a por- 
tion of that received trom the banks in payment of the checks, 

The counsel for the plaintiff coutended that the question was 
one of fact for the jury—it was a mere question of property, 
That the possession of the money by the plaintiff inferred bis 
right to it, and that the burthen of proving that his possession, 
was fraudulent and dishonest, rested upon the defendant, in 
order to defeat the plaintiff in his action. 

The defendant, on the other band, took the following posi- 
tions. ‘That in order to enable the plaintiff to recover in this 
action, being One for money had and received, arising out of a 
tort or wroug, he miust prove a clear title to the money. That 
liis mere pOssession Was nothing. ‘That the money not being in 
the possession of the defendant at the time when the suit was 
brought, the action could not be sustained against the present 
defendant, no notice having been given to the defendant not to 
part With the money, That the couviction of Elijah Drew, in 
the mayor’s Court, Was conclusive evidence of the fact, that he 
Was guilty of the forgeries. 

Judge Balawin, in charging the jury, said—that the possession 
of the plainuffl was a sufficient proof of his property, to enable 
him to recover it of the defendant. ‘That to prevent his reco- 
very on the ground of the possession, it was the duty of the 
defendant to show that it was obtained by fraud or illegal 
means. That if they had not shown it by their testimony, the 
plaintiff ought to recover. That this principle was much 
stronger in the present case, as the property here was the com- 
mon currency, the circulating medium of the country, and like 
all other negotiable paper, its possession Was proof of property 
—that the action had been properly brought against the defen- 
dant—that the conviction of Elijah Crew, was not conclusive 
evidence of his guilt in an action between the present parties, 
as the defendant had been a witness on his trial in the mayor’s 
court. 

The jury having been out above a day and a half, returned to 
court and stated the utter impossibility of any agreement among 
them upon a verdict—whereupon they were discharged by the 
judge from further consideration of the case. 

Counsel for plaintiff, Charlies J. Ingersoll, esq. 

For defendant, Chailes Chauncey, John Purdon and Jobn 
W. Read, esqs. 

—— OB LB Bene 
LAW OF MAINE. 

The provisions of the law passed at the last session of the 
legislature, prohibiting the emission and circulation of bank 
bills of the denomination of one dollar or less, take effect from 
and after the first day of June. As its provisions should be ex- 
tensively known and rightly understood, we republish the 
entire act below. 

An act to regulate banks, by prohibiting the emission and circu- 
lation of bank bills or notes, of a small denomination. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the senate and house of representa- 
tives, in legislature assembled, That from and after the first day 
of June next, no banking corporation in this state shall emit, 
issue, pass or receive in payment of any debt, or in any business 
transaction, any bank bill or note, of the denomination or value 
of one dollar or less, either on any bank in this state, or in any 
other state, or in any of the adjoining provinces: That from 
and after the first day of January next, no banking corporation 
shall emit, issue, pass or receive in payment of any debt, or in 
any business transaction, any bank bill or note of the denomi- 
nation or value of two dollars, or less, on any of the banks 
aforesaid: —and that from and after the first day of June, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-six, no banking corporation in this 
state sliall emit, issue, pass or receive in payment of any debt, 
or in any business transaction any bank bill or note of the de- 
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nomination or value of three dollars, or less, on any of the 
panks aforesaid. Provided, however, That no provision of this 
act shall be construed to impair auy of the liabilities of the 
banks in this state, to redeem any bank bill or note of their own 
emission. 

Sect. 2. Be it further enacted, That from and after the first 
day of June next, no persons or corporate body, sball receive in 

ayment Of any debt or in any business transaction, any bank 
bill or note of the denomination or value of one dollar, or less, 
either on any bank in this state, or in any other state, or in any 
of the adjoining provinces: That from and after the first day of 
January next, no persons or body corporate shall receive in 
payment of any debt, or in any business transaction any bank 
bill or note of the denomination or value of two dollars or less, 
on any of the banks aforesaid:—and that from and after the 
first day of June, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, no person or 
body corporate shall receive in payment of any debt, or in any 
business transaction, any bank bill or note of the denomination 
or value of three dollars, or less, on any of the banks aforesaid. 

Sect. 3. Be it further enacted, That if any banking corpora- 
tion in this state shall violate any of the provisions of this act, 
it shall be liable to a penalty of five hundred dollars, to be re- 
covered by an action of debt, in any court of competent juris- 
diction, in the name of any person who may first sue for the 
same, one-half to his own use, and the other half to the use of 

the state; and if any person or corporation, other than banking 
corporations, shall violate any of the provisions of this act by 
receiving any bill or note herein prohibited, he or they shall 
forfeit and pay a sum equal to the awount of the nominal value 
of the bill or bills, note or notes so received for every such 
offence; to be recovered by an action of debt in any court of 
competent jurisdiction, to the use of any person who may first 
sue for the same. 

Approved by the governor, March 21, 1835. 

= BB Oter—— 
JUDGE STORY’S COMMENTARIES. 

Judge Story’s Commentaries have been republished in Eng- 
land, and noticed with marked commendation. The London 
Mouthly Review for April contains the following flattering opi- 
nion of their extraordinary merit: 

“The former part of these Commentaries we have not seen, 
but from all that we have learned, and from what the present 
part contains, we should pass upon the work the highest praise 
which our language could convey in regard to such treatises. 
It appears to us, that Mr. Justice Story has brought to meet the 
most abstract, and, it may be said, unsettled branches of juris 
prudence, a copiousness of learning, and a tone of legal philo- 
sophy, that has not any where been surpassed. It is really a 
work of fine principles, expatiated upon so lnminously that one 
cannot doubt of its becoming a great authority in a department 
which is every day increasing, by the rapid spread of the com- 
mercial relations of different countries and states. The author’s 
country is a first rate school for the study of what is called pri- 
vate international law. Its intercourse with the whole civiliz- 
ed world is not only large, but consisting as the nation does of 
a number of different states, and each under a distinct code of 
laws, there is an infinitude of questions that come constantly 
10 be disposed of by the courts of law,so that there such a mas- 
terly exposition as this of leading principles, was not only like 
ly to be produced, butsuch as will enlighten jurists every where. 
The author has indeed brought the legal learning that has been 
embodied by the civilians and authorities on jurisprudence, in 
every enlightened country, to bear upon his more immediate 
knowledge and opportunities of improvement; and out of the 
enormous and complicated or contradictory mass, le has ex 
tracted rich materials, which he bas used in the best manner. 

“The part before us treats of international jurisprudence, 
arising from the conflict of laws in matters of contract general- 
ly, and as applied to personal, and also to real property gene- 
rally. He next proceeds to the application of his general views 
as to two of the most important classes of cases arising, con- 
stantly and uniformly, in all civilized communities; the one, 
the right of a person to dispose of his property after his death: 
the other, the right of succession to the same property, in case 
no postmortuary disposition is made of it by the owner. To 
students of the higher principles of law, nothing can be more 
serviceable than a thorough acquaintance with these chapters.’ 

It seems from the above notice that the volume on the con. 
flict of Jaws has been republished in England, in separate parts, 
and that only one of these parts has fallen under the eye of the 
reviewer. The Scotch Law Journal has also neticed this work 
as “altogether of so excellent a description, and betokening a 
mind so completely imbued with the purest principles of legal 
philosophy, that it ought to be in the hands of every person who 
aims at studying in an intelligent way, the higher departments 
of professional knowledge.”’ It appears, also, from an extract 
now before us from the Pertshire Courier (Scotland) that “‘lord 
Brougham has recommended this work, and given it the sanc- 
tion of his high and unqualified judgment.” —[ Boston Atlas. 

8 BD Ctr 
PUBLIC DINNER TO MR. BELL. 

A great public dinner was lately given to Mr. Bell, of Ten- 
nessee, at Nashville—at which much enthusiasm prevailed, &c. 
The third toast was as follows:— 

Hugh L. White—*What man can look back upon a long and 
eventful life with less cause of dissatisfaction, or forward with 
brighter prospects, to a high and final approbation from the 
country which he has so long served? 





(Here the president rose and read the following letter from 
the hon. Hugh L. White, in answer to an invitation sent him 
by the committee of arrangement, to attend the dinner; and of- 
fered judge White’s sentiment, which was cordially received by 
the company. ] 

, _ Knozville, May 5th, 1835, 

GENTLEMEN: By the mail which arrived to-day I received 
your invitation to partake of a public dinner to be given to the 
hon. John Bell, on the 23d inst. in Nashville, by a portion of his 
constituents. 

The pleasure I should experience by an association with a 
portion of my late constituents, assembled at the festive board, 
to honor a man who is an honor to the whole state, as well ag 
to his immediate district, tempts me strongly to accept your in- 
vitation: but another consideration, which Ll cannot disregard, 
induces me to resist this temptation, 

When I last visited your place, [ looked forward to the 4th of 
March, 1835, as the period when I could with propriety, cease 
to take any part in those turmoils occasioned by public life, but 
within the last few months, my name has been brought before 
the American people as a candidate to fill the highest office 
within their gift. 

When applied to, I have said ‘‘the office was created for the 
benefit of the people,and they have the right to fill it with 
whom they please; that | have noagency in causing my name to 
be used, and that my political friends have my consent to conti- 
nue, or discontinue its use, as in their opinion will most pro- 
mote the publie good.”? 

While | retain the position [T now occupy, in my opinion, it 
is most proper that I should not participate in any publie festi- 
val, even in my own state. 

For your kind and polite invitation, and for the favorable opi- 
nion you have expressed of me, as a private citizen and asa 
public man, be pleased to accept my grateful acknowledge- 
ments; and do me the favor to request those for whom you act, 
when assembled, to join you and me, in the sentiment which 
will be found below, 

I have the honor to be most respectfully your obedient ser- 
vant, HU. L. WHITE. 

Messrs. Samuel Shannon, John Estell, R. H. McEwen, Wm, 

M. Berryhill, Joseph Vaulx, Ch’s I. Love, Robert Woods, 
H. Petway, J. Gordon, John Nichol and John Shelby. 

Judge White’s toast was— 

The honorable John Bell, late speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives—It the people of his district felt honored by his elec- 
tion to that distinguished station, the people of the whole state 
ought to feel more highly honored by the able, impartial and sa- 
tisfactory manner in which he discharged all its duties. 

Here a letter was read from Mr. Peyton, who had been invit- 
ed to atteond—and his sentiment offered, as follows: 

The people of the United States—Intelligent enough for the 
selection of their own public officers—they will sternly rebuke 
the attempt of self constituted, irresponsible and unconstitu- 
tional bodies to dictate to them. 

Then came— 

Our distinguished guest the honorable John Bell—A native of 
Tennessee and a noble specimen of her firmness, independence 
and republican principles—he has proudly sustained her charac- 
ter in his political course, and the slanders of his enemies can- 
not take from him the confidence and approbation of his coun- 
trymen,. 

"after this toast was proposed, says the ** Banner®?*—which 
was received with evuthusiastic cheering, Mr. Bell arose, and 
addressed the meeting in a strain of impassioned eloquence, 
which we have never heard surpassed. We will refrain from 
speaking in such terms of this speech, as we might do, for fear of 
being accused of exaggeration. It exhibited a depth of thought, 
a research,a grasp and power of intellect, an accuracy of obser- 
vation, and an intimate acquaintance with political affairs, 
which belong only to the highest order of statesmen, and it was 
delivered in such a tone and with such a manner as to enchain 
a delighted audience for more than two hours. We rank our- 
selves amongst his warmest friends, and we can truly say, that 
much as we expected, our expectations were greatly more than 
realized. We wish that every Bopy covld have heard it. We 
will not attempt to give even a summary of Mr. Bell’s speech, 
as we hope to be able to lay it before our readers in a few days. 

The following are two of the regular toasts: 

The Baltimore convention— A genuine son of its deceased pro- 
genitor, ‘told King Caucus’’—may it meet with a like fate at 
the hands of a free and enlightened people. 

The New York system of caucus nominations—In its principles 
and tendency opposed to economy in the public expenditure, 
and necessarily involving proscription and an abuse of execu- 
tive patronage. 

Volunteers—selected. 

By the first vice president, William E. Anderson—The Globe 
—There is a curse upon The Globe. [1 brings forth thorns and 
thistles. He that lives upon it*‘shall eat his bread in the sweat 
of his face.’ ‘‘In sorrow shall he eat it ail the days of his life,”’ 
and there is enmity between it and every thing that is White 
and pure and just and good. 

Sent by a lady—Andrew Jackson and Hugh L. White—Friends 
in early life and kindred spirits in riper years; let not this long 
and warmly cherished friendship be severed in venerated age by 
the machinations of political intriguers. : 

By M. B. Vance—The people of Tennessee—They will never 
submit to dictation however dear the dictator. 
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By Samuel Watson—Van Buren--run Reynard, the people 
are in the field against you on White horses.’ 

By Jacob 38. Yerger—The Globe—The political skunk of 1835 
—better let the puny animal pass, than, by crushing it, to be 
suffocated by its stench. 

By William F. White—Hugh L. White—the only man who 
can unite all parties,and calm the troubled waters of party 
faction. Let us support him. 

By David Shelton— Tennessee—Her flag of White shall wave 
over this union, and her Bell sound a triumph from the senate 
hall of the nation. 

By W. Hasell Hunt—/freedom of opinion, UNLIMITED—/free- 
dom of speech when not abusive—freedom of action, when void 
of injury to others. Destruction to tyrants, whether of church 
or state. 

By the company—Spies and informers—The generators of 
mischief—they merit and receive the contempt of all good men 
—even those who *‘love the treason, hate the traitor.’’ 

8 © Otere— 
DINNER TO GOV. McDUFFIE. 
From the Augusta Chronicle. 

It having been ascertained that his excellency, Geo. McDuf- 
fie, governor of South Carolina, would pass through Hamburg, 
on his way from the encampment, at Barnwell,to Abbeville, 
Mr. Shultz, and the citizens of his flourishing town, with the 
hospitality, patriotism and public spirit for which they are so 


eminently distinguished, promptly seized on this occasion, of 


the governor’s arrival among his old and devoted constituents, 
to invite him to meet them ata public dinner; as will be seen by 
the following proceedings. 

{Here follows a letter of invitation and gov. McDuffie’s ac- 
ceptance. The dinner was prepared in Mr. Shultz’s grove and 
attended by his band: the provisions were abundant and good, 
&ec. and Mr. Shultz presided. 

The 4th toast was — 

His excellency, George McDuffie, governor of South Carolina: 
The able chief magistrate, and the inflexible patriot. We de- 
light to honor the honest man, and devoted patriot, whose 

litical life, virtues and talents, do eminent honor to himself, 
is siate and his country. 

9 cheers—Tune: ‘‘Hail to the chief.”’ 

After the music, and enthusiastic cheering which followed 
this toast, had subsided, governor McDuffie rose, evidently 
much affected by the affectionate warmth of feeling manifest- 
ed, and, after felicitously returning his acknowledgments to 
the company, and ‘his old constituents,” with whom he found 
himself again mingled, proceeded onward in a speech of some 
length, and the mostthrilling interest—marked by that eloquent 
intensity and energy of manner and Janguage, so peculiar to 
himself—and listened to in almost breathless silence, broken 
only by the frequent bursts of general, enthusiastic applause, 
which its eloquent and impressive truths called forth. The 
address to his old constituents, ‘“*whom God knew he had never 
flattered,” amid ali their unwavering and distinguishing sup- 
port, was peculiarly affecting. The picture of the past was most 
striking and instructive; and upon the darkly threatening fu- 
ture, he would fain shut his eyes. But it was useless to dis- 
guise it: the political elements of the country were deeply ex- 
cited, and the most unmoved were unable to resist the con- 
viction, that a fearful uncertainty, at least, hung upon the vista 
before us. The state of general corruption at Washington, 
was appalling; and he had left it, and the federal councils, 
without hope, to devote the little remaining strength which his 
services there had left to him, to the welfare and improvement 
of his own state. He had quitted it, as a just man might have 
quitted Sodom and Gomorrah; and if it should please God in 
his wrath, to shower down fire upon that devoted city, he con- 
fidently trusted that none of it would reach him in Carolina. 
It was his ardent desire—a desire in which he earnestly hoped 
for the co-operation of his fellow citizens—to put the state in a 
condition of defence, for the future, which might serve to ward 
off the ruin impending over our institutions. It was his anx- 
ious wish to make the militia of the state, in fact, what it was 
in theory. He had entered public life like most young men, 
with the most enthusiastic admiration of, and unlimited confi- 
dence in our federal constitution and government; which years 
of bitter experience only, could shake—had believed ita self- 
acting and self correcting machine—a sort of perpetual motion 
of politics—which would go on forever, of itself, without the 
necessity of aid, or repair, or the tronble of winding up. But 
the experience of every constitutional government had proved 
the utter imbecility of mere parchment constitutions and pro- 
visions, to protect those for whose benefit they were made, 
against the natural encroachments of power, and inroads of 
oppression. And our constitution, instead of checking, in the 
slightest degreee, the abuses and outrages of the government, 
had served as a ready, and continual pretext for them, and 
been used even as a rampart, behind which, the usurpers of 
every department of the federal government, had securely 
planted the batteries of oppression, and directed them with mur- 
derous effect, against the rights and interests of the states. It 
was a wise dispensation of Providence, he said, that the liberties 
and interests of every country, should depend, not on parch- 
ments, but the ever watchful virtue, intelligence, patriotism 
and self defence, of those who enjoyed them; and that a people, 
indolently or carelessly unwilling to make the sacrifices of time, 
trouble or expense, to place themselves in a state of preparation 
against the encroachments af any adversary, were unwortby of 
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the blessings of public liberty, and would soon be deprived of 
them. The militia system, as it existed, was a miserable 
mockery of self defence; and he was astonished that respecta-. 
ble citizens could consent to make themselves the common, 
repeated laughing stocks of boys under ten years of age, in the 
parades, in the public streets. He hoped they would co operate 
with him, in correcting this common and most deleterious 
abuse and disgrace, and cheerfully concede the few days of 
each year, necessary to render the militia a certain protection 
to the state, instead of a disgrace to it. Mere courage and 
patriotism might make martyrs, but never effective soldiers, 
‘Reform it,?’ he said—“reform it—reform it, altogether.’ 

His exposition of the madness, the folly, the stupidity, of 
taking part in the pending contest for the presidency, Was most 
powerful and impressive. Would to God that every state 
rights man had heard it—that we could do the least justice to 
it; but the latter we would not even pretend to attempt, even 
if we had now time todo so. It was replete with biting, wither- 
ing sarcasm, founded upon the most irresistible and conclusive 
argument; and must have satisfied every state rights man who 
heard it, of the utter impossibility of his honorably voting for 
judge White, or at all countenancing his pretensions. Who, 
asked the eloquent speaker was judge White? Who, among 
his hearers, had heard of him, till he was now put up as a can- 
didate for the presidency—save, perhaps, in that most pro- 
minent act of his life, when he voted to repeal and blot ont 
forever the federal constitution, and deluge our principles ia 
ourown blood? And South Carolina was called upon, in the 
very face of her declared principles, to support this man—this 
‘state rights man,’ forsooth!—a man—an effigy!—Mr. Van 
Buren, too, was not spared, and his character and pretensions 
did not fail to elicit the most marked contempt. Mr. Van 
Buren, it was said, (observed the speaker), was a conjuror— 
nay, the very devil bimsclf! And who was to rid uns of this 
devil? Who was suddenly popped upon the stage to make 
battle with him in our behalf? Another Punchinello? Now, 
gentlemen, observed Mr. McDuffie, be it distinctly understood, 
that in this contest, [ am neither for punch or the devil! 

Governor McDuffie said he wished to be understood as neg 
extending his remarks against the impropriety of engaging ia 
this contest, at all beyond the limits of his own state: That he 
deeply regretted, that any thing sheuld have oceurred in that 
state, to induce him to speak on such a subject at all: But that 
palpable indications, in certain editorial quarters, and the in- 
ferences drawi therefrom, had rendered it the bounden duty of 
every one who felt as he did—that for South Carolina to take 
any partin such acontest, would bring inevitable ruin upon her 
principles, and disgrace upon herself—to speak out, and de- 
terminately set his face against it and for himself, he wished it 
to be distinctly understood, that he wholly and thoroughly 
washed his hands of it, now and forever! 

In conclusion, he earnestly implored his old constituents, 
and his fellow citizens generally, to take no part whatever in 
this miserable, disgusting, degrading scramble for office: bu- 
ardently cling to their well-tried principles, and fearfully bet 
ware thatthey wander not from them forever, in a deluded 
search after or worship of new and false gods. 

The voice of the south—Give us our rights, secured to us by 
the pana and we are united—refuse them, and we are 
divided. 

The volunteers of South Carolina—They fearlessly and de- 
terminately asserted their rights and liberties, and posterity 
will do justice to their patriotism and public virtue. 

Volunteers— selected. 

By A. H. Pemberton, (Ist vice president): The nullifiers and 
judge White—They whom the infamous and ever-execrable 
force act was designed to crush, can never honorably support 
the man who voted for it, and to establish its odious tyranny 
in the total destruction of their liberties and principles—their 
lives, their altars and their homes. 

By col. James H. Hammond, of Barnwell, (who being spe- 
cially called on by the committee, prefaced his toast with a few 
brief, but spirited and patriotic remarks, which was warmly 
received): The presidential contest—One in which the people 
of South Carolina, feeling no interest, are willing to express no 
opinion—when the time arrives for them to exercise the poor 
privilege of choosing between evils, they will determine whether 
it will become them to ehoose the least, or not to choose at all, 

By col. P.M. Butler. The competitors for the presidency— 
Van Buren and White, a contest between a Jacobin and 4 
Puritan. South Carolina will disdain to truckle to the one, or 
cater for the other. Ifshe must choose, let it at least be a gen- 
tleman of principle, and a man of honor. 

By F. C. Barber, esq. of Columbia, 8. C. Lieut. Randolph— 
The modern “Tell,”? who dared to brave the tyrant, when sur- 
rounded by his nvrmidons. 

By Dr. John E. Bacon, of Augusta: The Old Dominion— 
Not as she is, but as she was, and ought still to be. 

By col. Lewis Ellaey: The right of resistance—It ever be- 
longs to the oppressed—may their volunteers never want or be 
wanting. 

By Mr. J. D. Moore: Henry Shultz, esq.—Success to his 
noble and splendid project, of a direct trade between oki and 
new Hamburg. 

By Mr. James B. Semmes, of Georgia: South Carolina—He 
who would not shoulder his musket in her defence, let bim 
enjoy if possible, the benefits of an easy conscience, for he poe 





sesses no soul, no principle, no idea of liberty. 
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NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. 

A resolution was offered in the Maine legislature, calling for 
information whether or not an attempt has been made, and is 
making, to sell to Great Britain that part of the territory now in 
dispute; bul the legislature refused to pass the resolution call- 
ing for information. It is a singular affair. The Portland Ad- 
vertiser says: 

in reference to this north eastern boundary subject, our 
readers should keep in mind the following facts: 

That this Was not made a party matter till 1832, when after 
one set of resolutions was passed by the legislature of 1832, bold 
and patriotic, in which all parties concurred—another set was 
formed, agreeing in substance to a concession, or a sale for ‘fan 
ample indemnity,”? which the whig party opposed as in duty 

ound. 

. That the legislature of 1831 incorporated Madawasca, and 
sent agents there to organize the town. 

That residents of Madawasca, thus made citizens of Maine, 
acting under the authority of our laws, were imprisoned in Fre- 
derickton jail—with convicts and felons. 

That gov. Smith upon this issued *fa proclamation,’’ anc 
some of the major generals issued orders for their soldiers to pre- 
pare for arms! 

That an agent was dispatched to Frederickton if not, as it was 
said, ‘with bread and cheese” for our citizens in Frederickton 
jail, yet on a most absurd and humiliating errand. 

That the legislature of Maine invoked the aid of Massachu- 
setts, sent col. Parks there as agent—and then, after Massachu- 
settes had solemnly pledged her services and her treasury, the 
dominant party in Maine, acting as a party, cowardly deserted 
her! 





That the president, notwithstanding he has had the subject 
under consideration over three years, yet bas he no information 
to give. 

That the governor communicates no information in his mes- 
sage. 

That American citizens in Madawaseca are now undex a Bri- 
tish king and ruled by British laws. 

And lastly—that no citizen of Maine is permitted to know in 
what condition the negotiation is, which has at stake 5,000,000 
ACRES OF LAND, much of which is suid to contain the finest land 
for lumber and cultivation.” 


or Ls) Bite 


STATUE OF HAMILTON. 

We have just returned from a visit to the exchange, where a 
most attractive object is drawing together crowds of admiring 
citizeus. it isthe statue of Mlexander Hamilton, for the exe- 
cution of which a fund was raised some two or three years ago 
by subscription among the merchants of this city. They have 
reason to congratulate themselves upon the admirable manner 
in which their intention has been fulfilled. The statue is carv- 
ed from a single block of Carrara marble, the upper and anterior 
portions of which are purely white, and the back slightly vein- 
ed with clouds or shades of an exceedingly pale blue. ‘This 
should, perhaps, be considered a defect, but the artist has inge- 
niously contrived to hide it by such an arrangement of the folds 
in the drapery as makes the clouding of the marble almost im- 
perceptible. The figure is standing with one foot slightly ad- 
vanced, and the weight of the body resting upon the other, the 
head erect, and turned a little to one side, as in the act of speak- 
ing. The left arm hangs in the easy natural position by the side, 
while the other is somewhat raised, the hand grasping a scroll, 
the end of which rests upon a table. The costume is that of the 
time in which Hamilton flourished as a statesman and public 
orator; a coat with upright collar, smallclothes, silk stockings, 
and the prescriptive oratorical mantle or toga, knotted upon 
the left shoulder, and falling away behind in a rich mass of 
flowing drapery; thus obviating the trim formal appearance of 
the close-setting garments peculiar to enlightened nations. The 
resemblance is perfect—so pronounced by those who knew Ha- 
milton well, and moreover identical with all the good portraits 
of him we have everseen. ‘The execution is in the highest 
Style of art; the attitude natural and unconstrained, yet full of 
dignity; and itis evident that an immensity of labor has been 
bestowed upon the details not only of the face and figure, but 
also of the drapery. It is a magnificent productinn, worthy of 
the man in whose honor it was formed, of the liberality to which 
the city of New York is indebted for its possession; and of the 
talents and high reputation of the sculptor, Mr. Hughes. 

[New York Com, Adv. 
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THE MAR CLAIM. 

Our readers in this vicinity have lately heard considerable 
about the Mar claim, and there is a Mar stock in the market, in 
Which it is said considerable speculations have been made. 
The following account of the origin and nature of this claim is 
given in the Limington Reeorder, and probably comes from a 
gentleman at that place who has paid some attention to the in- 
vestigation of the subject. { Portland Advertiser. 

The earlof Mar. This nobleman, who commanded the army 
of the pretender in the Scottish rebellion of 1719, is said to have 
lefta son and a daughter at Newcastle upon ‘T'yne, when he 
and the unfortunate prince made their escape into France. 
Soon after, the son, quite a boy, came to America and landed 
at Portsmouth, N. WH. where le lived a short time and finally 
married in Kittery in this country. Atterthe British eovern 
ment granted a pardon to the earl with permission tor him to 
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return to his estate at Newcastle, he sent for his eon who went 
to England and had an interview with his father, It was agreed 
that the son should return to America, and accompany his wife 
to England, but circumstances of an extraordinary nature de- 
tained him for two or three years in this country; at last he was 
suddenly taken sick and died. 

He left six children, who settled in different parts of Maine 
and New Hampshire, from whom originated nearly all this part 
of America who bear the name of Mar. The heirs have lately 
taken measures to recover the immense property left by the 
earlof Mar in England, and have sent an agent to Neweastle 
upon Tyne for this purpose. The property is said to amount to 
the enormous sum of sixty or eighty millions of dollars. 





COBBETT’S MODESTY. 

The following is an‘extract from a late number of Cobbett's 
Register. It is characteristic. Now fortunate for sir Robert 
Peel that Cobbett’s tongue ‘‘stuck in his throat.’ 

Sir Robert Peel made his speech; I, who sat opposite him, 
wrote down notes of what he said upon every point of the 
subject; and upon every point | was prepared to answer him. 
A great part of his speech consisted of erroneous statements 
arising from his necessary want of knowledge on the subject; 
it being in relation to matters which his situation in life, and 
the turn and taste of his mind, have hindered him from the pos- 
sibility of understanding, even in the slightest degree. In short, I 
was prepared to overset every thing which he had said against 
the motion, being quite ready to show that, even if a substitute 
were wanted, there was at once a substitute without any new 
tax, and without any deduction at all from the usual expendi- 
ture; only by making the stamp tax, a jus{ tax, instead of an 
unjust one; which indeed was afterwards, (without any con- 
cert with me), stated by Mr. Hume in that speech which he 
delivered at the close of the debate, and for the delivering of 
which he is entitled to the gratitude of every tax payer in this 
whole kingdom, and particularly of every working man. 

In so perfect a state of readiness to answer the speech of sir 
Robert Peel, not to rival him in what is called eloquence, but 
to answer him by uncontrovertible facts, [ being so ready, 
judge you, my friends, of my mortification at not being able to 
make myself beard even across the table at which | was stand- 
ing. I was perfectly well in health; I sat apon the bench with- 
out going out of the house, and from a quarter after 2,0’clock 
till the house divided at very nearly one in the morning, being 
determined to hear every word that should be uttered upon that 
oceasion. I grew hungry and thirsty about ten o’clock! anda 


i member very kindly went outand brought me a plum cake and 


two oranges! but the relics of a cough had left me so hoarse, 
that [ could not be heard. The only mode I have of retrieving 
that which I lost here is that of writing an answer to sir Robert 
Peel’s speech. This is quite necessary, because he called in 
question the accuracy of facts which had been stated by me in 
the former discussion, a thing of which I by no means com- 
plain, because he made the statement to my face, and did not 
know atthe time that Lhad no tongue to answer with. Not 
the same with regard to sir James Graham, Mr. Spring Rice, 
and Mr. Poulett Thomson, they most servilely repeated the ob- 
servations of sir Robert Peel with regard to what they called 
my errors, after they knew that I had no tongue to answer 
them with, 
= 8 B® Atenre— 
EXECUTIVE PA'TRONAGE. , 
IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, FEBRUARY 9, 1835. 

Mr. Calhoun made the following report: 

The select committee appointed to inquire into the extent of 
the executive patronage; the circumstances which have con- 
tributed to its great increase of late; the expediency and prac- 
ticability of reducing the same, and the means of such reduc- 
tion, have bestowed on the subjects, into which they were di- 
rected to inquire, that deliberate attention, which their import- 
ance demands, and submit, as the result of their investigation, 
the following report, in part: 

To ascertain the extent of executive patronage, the first sub- 
ject to which the resolution directs the attention of the commit- 
tee, it becomes necessary to ascertain previously the amount of 
the revenue and the expenditure, and the number of officers, 
agents and persons in the employment of the government, or 
who receive money from the public treasury; all of which, taken 
collectively, constitute the elements of which patronage is wain- 
ly cowposed, 

As the returns of the revenue, and expenditure, for the year 
1854, are not yet completed, your committee have selected the 
year 1833, as being the last of which complete and certain re- 
turns can be obtained. 

The result of their investigation on all these points, will be 
found in a table herewith annexed, which contains a statement 
of the amount of the revenue, under the various heads of cus- 
toms, lands, post office, and miscellaneous, for the year 1833; 
the expenditures for the same period, arranged under the vari- 
ous heads of appropriations: the number of officers, agents, con- 
tractors, and persons in the employ of the government, or who 














receive money from the public treasury. From this table it ap- 
pears that the aggregate amount of the revenue for the year, 
was $36,667,244, and of the disbursements $22,713,755; that the 
number of officers, avents, and persons in the employment of 
the government is 60,294, of which there belongs to the civil 


list, including petsous in civil employ , altached to the armyvand 
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navy, 12,144; to the military and Indian department, 9,643; to 
the navy, including marine corps, 6,499; to the post office, 
31,917; all of whom hold their places, directly or indirectly, 
from the executive, and, with the exception of the judicial of- 
ficers, are liable to be dismissed at his pleasure. If to the above 
there be added 39,549 pensioners, we shall have a grand total of 
100,079 persons, who are in the employ of the government, or 
dependent directly on the public treasury. 

ut, 43 great as is this bumber, it gives a very imperfect con- 
ception of the sum total of those who, are furnishing supplies, 
or otherwise, are connected with, and more or less dependent 
on the government, and, of course, liable to be influenced by its 
patronage; the number of whom, with their dependents, cannot 
even be conjectured. If to these be added, the almost countless 
hoat of expectants, who are seeking to displace those in office, 
or to occupy their places, as they become vacant, all of whom 
must look to the executive for the gratification of their wishes, 
some conception may be formed of the immense number sub- 
ject to the influence of executive patronage. 


But to ascertain the full extent of this influence, and the pro- 
digious control which it exerts over public opinion, and the 
movements of the government, we must, in addition to the 
amount of revenue and expenditure, and the number of persons 
dependent upon the gevernment, or in its employ, take into the 
estimate a variety of circumstances which contribute to add to 
the force and extent of patronage. These, in the regular course 
of the investigation, would next claim the attention of your 
committee, but as all, or at least a far greater part of them, are 
of recent origin, they will properly fall under the next head, to 
which the resolution directs the attention of your committee, 
and which they will now proceed to investigate. 


Among the circumstances which have contributed to the great 
increase of executive patronage of late, the most prominent, 
doubtless, are the great increase of the expenditure of govern- 
ment, which, within the last eight years, (from 725 to 733), has 
risen from $11,490,460 to $22,713,755, not including payments 
on account of the public debt; a corresponding increase of offi- 
cers, agents, contractors and others, dependent on the govern- 
ment; the vast quantity of land to which the [ndian title has, 
in the same period, been extinguished, and which bas been sud- 
denly thrown into the market, accompanied with the patronage 
incident to holding Indian treaties, and removing the Indians to 
the west of the Mississippi, and also a great increase of the 
number and influence of surveyors, receivers, registers and 
others employed in the branch of the administration connected 
with the public lands; all of which have greatly increased the 
influence of executive patronage over an extensive region, and 
that the most growing and flourishing postions of the union. In 
this connexion, the recent practice of the government must be 
taken into estimate, of reserving to individual Indians a large 
portion of the best land of the country, to which the title of the 
nation is extinguished, to be disposed of under the sanction of 
the executive, on the recommendations of agents appointed 
solely by him, and which has prevailed to so great an extent of 
late, especially in the south western section of the union. 


It is difficult to imagine a device better calculated to augment 
the patronage of the executive, and, with it, to give rise to spe- 
culations calculated to deprave and corrupt the community, 
without benefit to the Indians. But as greatly as these causes 
have added to the force of patronage of late, there are others of 
a different nature, which bave contributed to give it a far great- 
er and more dangerous influence. Atthe head of these should 
be placed, the practice, so greatly extended, if not for the first 
time introduced, of removing from office persons well qualified, 
and who had faithfully performed their duty, in order to fill their 
places with those who are recommended on the ground that 
they belong to the party in power. 


Your committee feel that they are touching ground which 
may be considered of a party character, and which, were it pos- 
sible, consistently with the discharge of their duty, they would 
wholly avoid, as their object is to inquire into facts only, as 
contributing to increase the patronage of the executive without 
looking to the intention, or desiring to cast censure on those in 
power; but while they would cautiously avoid any remark of a 
party character, as inconsistent with the gravity of the subject, 
and incompatible with the intention of the senate in directing 
the inquiry, they trust that they are incapable of shrinking from 
the performance of the important and solemn duty confided to 
them, of thoroughly investigating to the bottom a subject in- 
volving, as they believe, the fate of our political institutions and 
the liberty of the country, by declining to investigate fully and 
freely, as regards its character and consequence, every measure 
or practice of the government connected with the inquiry, whe- 
ther it has or has not been a subject of party controversy. 


In speaking of the practice of removing from office on party 
ground, as of recent date, and, of course, comprehended under 
the causes which have of late contributed to the increase of ex- 
ecutive patronage, your committee are aware that cases of such 
removals may be found in the early stages of the government, 
but they are so few, and exercised so little influence, that they 
may be said to constitute instances, rather than forming a prac- 
tice. It is only within the last few years, that removals from 


office have been introduced, as a system, and for the first time 
an opportunity has been afforded of testing the tendency of the 
practice, and witnessing the mighty increase which it has given 
to the force of executive patronage, and the entire and fearful 
change, in conjunction with other causes, it is effecting in the 
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character of our political system. Nor will it require much re. 
flection to perceive, in what manner it contributes to increase 
sO vastly the extent of executive patronage. 


So long as offices were considered as public trusts to be con. 
ferred on the honest, the faithful, and capable, for the common 
good, and not for the benefit or gain of the incumbent, or hig 
party, and so long as it was the practice of the government tg 
continue in office those who faithfully performed their duties 
its patronage, in point of fact, was limited to the mere power of 
nominating to accidental vacancies, or to newly created offices 
and could, of course, exercise but a moderate influence, either; 
over the body of the community, or of the officeholders them. 
selves. But when this practice was reversed, when offices, in- 
stead of being considered as public trusts to be conferred on the 


deserving, were regarded as the spoils of victory, to be bestow. F 
ed as rewards for partisan services, without respect to merit; F 
when it became to be understood, that all who hold office, hoiq F 


by the tenure of partisan zeal and party service, it is easy to see 
that the certain, direct and inevitable tendency, is to conver 
the entire body of those in office into corrupt and supple instrn- 
ineuts of power, and to raise up a host of hungry, greedy and 
subservient partisans, ready for every service, however base 
and corrupt. Werea premium offered for the best means of 
extending to the utmost the power of patronage; to destroy the 
love of country, and to substitute a spirit of subserviency and 
man- worship; to encourage vice and discourage virtne; and, in 
a word, to prepare for the subversion of liberty, and the esiab- 
lishment of despotism, no scheme more perfect could be devis- 
ed; and such must be the tendency of the practice, with what- 
ever intention adopted, or to whatever extent pursued, 


As connected with this portion of the inquiry, your commit. 
tee cannot avoid adverting to the practice, similar in its charae- 
ter and tendency, growing out of the act of the 15th May, 1820, 
which provides, among other things, that, from and after its. 
passage, all district attorneys, eoieetors and other disharsing 
officers therein mentioned, to be appointed under the baws of 
the United States, shall be appointed for the term of four years, 

The object of congress in passing this act, was, doubtteas, to 
enforce a more faithful performanee of duty on the part of the 
disbursing officers, by withholding reappointments from those 
who bad not faithtully discharged their duty, without intending 
to reject those who bad. At first the practice conformed to the 
intention of the law, and thereby the good intended was aceom- 
plished without materially increasing the patronage of the exe- 
culive; but a very great change has followed, which has, in the 
Opinion of your commitice, defeated the object of the act, and 
at the same time added greatly to the influence of patronage. 
Faithful performance of duty no longer insures a renewal of 
appointment. ‘The consequence is inevitable—a feeling of de- 
pendence on the executive, on the part of the incumbent, in- 
creasing as his term approaches its end, with a great inerease 
of the number of those who desire his place, followed by an ae- 
tive competition between the occupant and those who seek his 
place, followed by all those acts of comphance and subservien- 
cy by which power is conciliated; and of course with a eorres- 
ponding increase of the number of those influenced by the exe- 
cutive will. 

In enumerating the causes which have of late increased exe- 
culive patronage, your committee cannot, without a dereliction 
of duty, pass over one of very recent Origin, although they are 
aware that it is almost impossible to allude to it, in the most 
deligate manner, without exciting feeling of a party character, 
which they are sincerely anxious to avoid. They refer to the 
increased power which late events have given to the exeeutive- 
over the public funds, and with it the currency of the country. 


In considering this part of the subject of their inquiry, it is 
the intention of the committee to confine themselves, exclu- 
sively, to the tendency of the events to which they refer, as in- 
creasing executive patronage; avoiding all allusion to motives, 
or to the legality of the acts in question. 


Whatever diversity of opinion may exist ag to the expediency 
or legality of removing the deposites, there can, it is supposed, 
be none as to the fact, that the removal has, as things now stand, 
increased the power and patronage of the executive, in refer- 
ence to the public funds. They are now, in point of fact, under 
his sole and unlimited control; and may, at his pleasure, be 
withdrawn from the bauks where he has ordered them to be de- 
posited, be placed in other banks, or in the custody of whomso- 
ever he may choose to select, without limitation or restriction; , 
and must continue subject to his sole will, till placed by an act 
of congress under the custody of the laws. Whether any pro- 
vision can be devised, which would place them as much beyond 
the control of the executive in their present as they were in 
their former place of deposite, and which at the same time would 
not endanger their safety, are points on which your committee 
do not deem it necessary to venture an opinion. What addi- 
tion this unlimited control over the public funds, from the time 
of their collection till that of their expenditure, makes to the 
patronage of the executive, is difficult to estimate. According 
to the report and statement of the secretary of the treasury, the 
amount of the public funds in deposite, on the Ist January, 1834, 
was $11,702,905; and their estimated amount, on the 31st De- 
cember last, was $8,695,981; making an average amount for the 
year of $10,199,443, the use of which, considering the perma- 
nency of the deposites, may be estimated as not of less value 
to the banks in which they were deposited, than four per cent. 
making at that rate on the average amount in deposite the sum 
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of $407,977 per annum. This immense gain to these powerful 
and influential monopolies depends upon the will and pleasure 
of the executive, and must give him a corresponding control 
over them. But this of itself affords a very imperfect view of 
the extent of his patronage dependent on his control over the 
public deposites. ‘To ascertain its full extent, the advantages 
which these banks have, in consequence of the deposites, in 
circulating their notes and in dealing in exchanges, and the 
competition which it inust excite among the banks generally to 
supplant each other in these advantages, aud of course in exe- 
cutive favor, on which they depend, and which must tend to 
create, On their part, a universal spirit of dependence and sub- 
serviency; the means which the deposites necessarily afford to 
raise or depress at pleasure the value of the stock of this or that 
pank; and the wide field which is consequently opened to the 
jnitiated partisans of power for the accumulation of forturres, 
by speculations in bank stock; the facilities which all these 
causes combined must give to political favorites, in obtaining 
pank accommodations; and finally, the control which the accom- 
panying power of designating the notes of what banks may, and 
what may not, be received in the public dues, gives to the exe- 
cutive over these institutions, must be taken into the estimate 
to form a correct Opinion of the full force of this tremendous 
engine of power and influence, wielded, as things now stand, | 
by the will of a single individual. 


Your committee have now enumerated the principal causes, 
which have of late contributed to increase so greatly the patron- 
age of the executive. There are others still remaining to be 
noticed, which have greatly contributed to this increase, and 
which claim the most serious consideration; but as they are of 
an incidental character, it is proposed to consider them in their 
proper connection, in a subsequent part of this report. Having 
completed, under its proper head, the inquiry as to the extent 
of executive patronage, and the cause of its recent increase, 
your committee will now proceed to investigate the deeply in- 
teresting questions of the expediency and practicability of its 
reduction. 

In considering the question of the expediency of its reduction, 
your committee do not deem it necessary to enter into an ela- 
borate argument to prove, that patronage, at best, is but a ne- 
cessary evil; that its tendency, where it is not effectually check- 
ed and regulated, is to debase and corrupt the community; and 
that it is, of course, a fundamental maxim in ali statez, having 
free and popular institutions, that no more should be tolerated 
than is necessary to maintain the proper efficacy of government. 
How little this principle, so essential to the preservation of li- 
berty in popular governments, has been respected under ours, 
the view which has already been presented, of the vast extent 
to which patronage has already attained under this government, 
and its rapid growth, but too clearly demonstrated. But, as 
great and as rapid as has been its growth, it may be thought by 
some, Who have not duly reflected upon the subject, that it is 
not more than sufficient to maintain the government in its pro- 
per efficiency, and that it cannot be diminished without expos- 
ing our institutions to the danger of weakness and anarchy. To 
demonstrate the utter fallacy of such a supposition, it is only 
necessary to compare the present to the past, in reference to 
the point under consideration. 


No one, capable of judging, will venture to assert that the pa- 
tronage of the executive branch of this government, in any 
stage of its existence from the time it went fairly into opera- 
tion, has ever proved deficient in proper influence and control; 
yet, ifthe present be compared with any past period of our his- 
tory, excluding, of course, that of the late war, the patronage 
now under the control of the executive will be found greatly 
to exceed that of any former period. To ‘illustrate the truth of 
this remark, your committee will select, for comparison, the 
years 1825, and 1833, the former, because it was thought, even 
then, by many of the most experienced and reAecting of our ci- 
tizens, that executive patronage had attained a dangerous ex- 
tent; and the latter, because it was the latest period of which 
we have the requisite materials, with which to make the com- 
parison. What, then, is the comparative extent of executive 
patronage, respectively, with the short interval of but eight 
years between them? What, at these respective periods, was 
the amount of the revenue and expenditure? What the num- 
ber of persons in the employ of the government, or dependent 
on its bounty; and what the extent to which, according to the 
practice of the respective periods, the patronage of the govern- 
ment was brought to exert over those subject to its control? A 
shert comparative statement will show— 

The income of the government, in all its branches, includ 
ing the post office, was, in 1825, $28,147,383, and in 1833, 
$36,667,274. The gross expenditure, incInding the public debt, 
in 1825, was $24,814,847; in 1833, $27,229,389. Excinding the 
public debt, it was, in 1825, $12,719,503; in 1833, $25,685,846. 
The number of persons employed and living on the bounty of 
the government, in 1825, 55,777; in 1833, 100,079. 


Measuring the extent of the patronage, at these respective 
periods, by these elements combined, without taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances which, as already shown, have, 
in this short period, given such increased force to executive 
patronage, the result of the whole, in 1825, compared to 1833, 
ic as 69 to 89, making an increase of upwards of 36 per cent. 
If the comparative rapidity of this great increase be examined, 
it will be found, that it bas had a progressive acceleration 


of four years each, the increase in the first four years will be 
found much less than in the last four. The increase, for in- 
stance, of the revenue, during the first four years, was $4,617,594 
and during the last four years, $4,906,026; of the expenditures 
during the first four, $1,873,675; and during the last four, 
$9,313,340. 


It may be said that this increase of patronage, great as it is, 
does not materially exceed the growth and population of the 
country, with which, it is assumed, that it ought to keep pace. 
This view overlooks entirely the increase of patronage from 
those circumstances which have so much increased it during 
the period in question, as has already been shown. If these be 
taken into consideration; if, to the increase of revenue and ex- 
penditure, and the number dependent on government, we add 
the vast increase of executive patronage from the immense pub- 
lic domain recently thrown into the market; the great extent of 
Indian reservations; the control which the practice of removal 
has established over those in office; and the great addition to 
executive power over the public funds, and through this, over 
the bank institutions of the country, it cannot be doubted, that, 
instead of increasing only 36 per cent. it has more than doubled 
in the period in question; while the growth and population of 
the country have probably not exceeded twenty-four per cent. 

But your committee cannot agree, that there is any substan- 
tial reason why executive patronage should increase in the 
same proportion with the growth and population of the country. 
With the exception of the post office establishment, there is no 
necessary Connexion between the increasing growth and popu- 
lation of the country, and the inereasing patronage of the go- 
vernment. On the contrary, many of the public establishments 
are, or ought to be, stationary; others on the decrease; others, 
though necessarily increasing, increase at a rate far less than 
our population; and yet, we find that, for the last eight years, 
there has been a progressive increase of patronage far greater 
than the growth and population of the country. 

But the assumption that executive patronage and influence 
should inerease in the same ratio with the growth and popula- 
tion of the country, is not fess dangerous than it is erroneous. 
if this assumption be carried out in practice, it must finally 
prove fatal to our institutions and liberty. The same amount 
of patronage and influence, in proportion to the extent and po- 
pulation of a country which, in a small state, moderately popu- 
lous, would be perfectly safe, might prove fatal in an extensive 
and populous community, just as a much smaller military force, 
in proportion, would hold under subjection the latter, than the 
former. The principle is the same in both cases—the great ad- 
vantage which an organized body, such as a government, or an 
army, has over an unorganized mass, an advantage increasing 
with the increased difficulty of concert and co-operation; and 
this again increasing with the number and dispersion of those 
on whose concert and co-operation resistance depends; and 
hence, from their combined action, both as applied to the civil 
and military, the great advantage which power has over liberty 
in large and populous countries—an advantage so great that it 
is utterly impossible, in such countries, to defend the latter 
against the former, unless aided by a highly artificial political 
organization, such as ours, based on local and geographical in- 
terests. If to this diffienlty, resulting from numbers and extent 
only, there be added others of a most formidable character, the 
greater capacity, in proportion, on the part of the government, 
in large communities, to seize on and corrupt all the organa of 
public opinion, and thus delude and impose on the people; the 
greater tendency in such communities to the formation of par- 
ties, on local and separate interests, resting on opposing and 
conflicting principles, with separate and rival leaders at the 
head of each, and the great difficulty of combining such parties 
in any systein of resistance against the common danger from the 
government; some conception may be formed of the vast supe- 
riority which that organized and central party, consisting of 
officeholders and officeseekers, with their dependents, forming 
one compact disciplined corps, wielded by a single individual, 
without conflict of opinion within, either as to policy or princt- 
ple, and aiming at the single object of retain:ag and perpetuat- 
ing power in their own ranks, must have in such a country as 
ours, over the people, a superiority so decisive that it may safe- 
ly be asserted that, whenever the patronage and influence of 
the government are sufficiently strong to form such a party, li- 
berty, without a speedy reform, must inevitably be lost. When 
we add, that this great advantage of the government over the 
people—of power over liberty—must increase proportionably 
with the growth and population of onr country, it must be ap- 
parent how fatal would be the assumption, if acted on, that 
patronage and influence should increase in the same proportion; 
and how infinitely dangerous has been the tendency of our af- 
fairs of late, when, as has been shown, instead of increasing 
simply in the same proportion, they have advanced with a ra- 
pidity more than double. So far is the assumption from being 
true, if we regard the duration of our institutions and the pre- 
servation of our liberty, we must hold it as a fundamental 
maxim, that the action of the government should, with our 
growth, gradually become more moderate instead of more in- 
tense—a maxim resting on principles deep and irreversible, and 
which cannot be violated without inevitable destruction. Mo- 
deration in the action of this government, the great central 
power of our system, is, in fact, the condition on which our po- 
litical existence depends. In complying with this condition, 

we must conform to the principle which divine wisdom has im- 





throughout the period. If we divide the period into equal parts 


pressed upon the beautiful and sublime system of which our 
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giobe is a part, and in which the great mass, that gives life and 
harmony and action to the whole, reposes almost motionless in 
une centre. 

Your committee are aware that, since 1833, there has been a 
very considerable decrease of revenue under the act of 2d 
March, 1833, known as the compromise law, with other pre- 
ceding acts, in consequence of the payment of the public debt, 
which would very ecousiderably aifect the comparison, if the 
year 1834, instead of 1833, had been selected; and they have to 
express their regret that the want of full and accurate materials 
for the former year prevents them from furnishing a statement 
which, while it would show the decrease, would also show 
how little the final discharge of the public debt has contributed 
to diminish either the public expenditure or the patronage of the 
executive—facts of no small moment as connected with the 
subject of inquiry. The deep interest which the enlightened 
and patriotic took in that great event was, not to indulge in the 
idle boast that the country was free from debt, but thatit would, 
as they believed, be necessarily followed by the substantial 
blessings of reducing the public burdens, and, with it, the pa- 
tronage of the government; and thus, while it relieved indus- 
try, it would at the same time strengthen liberty against power. 
Thus far these anticipations have been but very imperfectly, if 
atall, realized. As great as has been the reduction of the re- 
venue, it is still as great as it was whien the debt exceeded more 
than 100,000,000 dollars; and what is more to the point, what 
conclusively shows how much easier it is to discharge a public 
debt than to obtain the corresponding benefits, a proportionate 
diminution of the public expenditure, is the fact, now, when 
we are free from all debt, the public expenditure is ag great as 
it was when the debt was most burthensome to the country. 
The only difference is, that then the money went to the public 
creditors, but now goes into the pockets of those who live on 
the government, with great addition to the patronage and influ- 
po the execulive, but without diminution of burden to the 

ople. 

” our committee will next proceed to inquire what has been 
the effects of this great, growing and excessive patronage on 
our political condition and prospects—a question of the utmost 
importance in deciding on the expediency of its reduction. 
Has it tended to strengthen our political institutions and to give 
a stronger assurance of perpetuating them, and with them, the 
blessings of liberty to our posterity? Haa it purified the public 
and political morals of our country and strengthened the ties of 
patriotism? Or, on the other hand, has it tended to sap the 
foundations of our institutions; to throw a cloud of uncertainty 
over the future; to degrade and corrupt the public morals; and 
to substitute devotion and subserviency to power, in the place of 
that disinterested and noble attachment to principles and coun- 
try, which are essential to the preservation of free institutions? 
These are the questions to be decided; and it is with profound 
regret that your committee are constrained, however painful, to 
say, that the decision admits of little doubt. They are compel- 
Jed to admit the fact, that there never has been a period, from 
the foundation of the government, when there were such gene- 
ral apprehensions and doubts, as to the permanency and success 
of our political institutions: when the prospect of perpetuating 
them, and with them our liberty, appeared so uncertain; when 
public and political morals were more depressed; when attach- 
ment to country and principles were more feeble, and devotion 
to party and power stronger: for the truth of all which they ap- 
peal to the observation and reflections of the experienced and 
enlightened ofall parties. If we turn our eyes to the govern- 
ment, we shall find that, with this increase of patronage, the 
entire character and structure of the government itself is under- 
going a great and fearful change, which, if not arrested, must, 


at no distant period, concentrate all its power in a single de- 
partment. 


Your committee are aware, that, in a country of such vast 


extent and diversity of interests as ours, a strong executive is 
necessary: and, among other reasons, in order to sustain the 
government, by its influence, against the local feelings and in- 
terests which it must, in the execution of its duties, necessarily 
encounter; and it was doubtless, with this view mainly that 
the framers of the conatitution vested the executive powers in 
a single individual, and clothed him with the almost entire pa- 
tronage of the government. As long as the influence of the ex- 
ecutive is so moderate as to compel him to identify his admi- 
nistration with the public interest, and to hold his patronage 
subordinate to the principles and measures necessary to pro- 
mote the common good, the executive power may be said to 
act within the sphere assigned to it by the constitution, and 
may be considered as essential to the steady and equal opera- 
tion of the government; but when it becomes 80 strong as to be 
capable of sustaining itself by its influence alone, unconnected 
with any system of measures or policy, it is the certain indica- 
tion of the near approach of irresponsible and despotic power. 
When it attains that point, it will be difficult to find any where 
in our eystem a power sufficient to restrain its progress to des- 
potism., The very causes which render a strong executive ne- 
cessary, the great extent of country and diversity of interests, 
will form great and almost insuperable impediments to any ef 

fectual resistance. Each section, as has been shown, will have 
itis OWN party and its own favorites, entertaining views of 
principles and policy so different as to render an united effort 
against executive power almost impossible, while their sepa- 
rate and disjointed efforts must prove impotent against a power 
far stronger than cither, taken separately. Nor can the aid of 
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the states be successfully invoked to arrest the progress to des- 
potism. So far from weakening Whey will add strength to ex. 
ecutive patronage. A majority of the states, instead of oppos. 
ing, will be usually found acting in concert with the federal 
government; and, of course, will increase the influence of the 
executive; so that, to ascertain his patronage, the sum total of 
the patronage of all the states, acting in conjunction with the 
federal executive, must be added to his. The two, as things 
now stand, constitute a joint force, difficult to be resisted. 


Against a danger so formidable, which threatens, if not ar- 
rested, and that speedily, to subvert the constitution, there ean 
be but one effectual remedy—a prompt and decided reduction 
of executive patronage, the practicability and means of eifeet- 
ing which your committee will next proceed to consider, 


The first, most simple, and usually the most certain mode of 
reducing patronage, is to reduce the public income—the prolific 
source from whieh it almost exclusively flows. Experience 
has shown, that it is next to impossible to reduce the public 
expenditure with an overflowing treasury; and not much less 
difficult to reduce patronage, without a reduction of expendi- 
ture: or in other words, that the most simple and effectual 
mode of retrenching the superfluous expenditure of the govern- 
ment—to introduce a spirit of frugality and economy in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs; to correct the corruption and 
abuses of the government; and finally, to arrest the progress of 
power—is to leave the money in the pockets of those who 
made it, where all laws, buman and divine, place it, and from 
which it cannot be removed, by government itself, except for 
its necessary and indispensable wants, without violation of its 
highest trust, and the most sacred principles of justice. Yet, 
as manifiest as is this truth, such is our peculiar (it may be 
said extraordinary) situation, that this simple and obvions re- 
medy. to excessive patronage, the reduction of the revenue, 
can be applied only to a very limited extent. 


But before they proceed to the question of reducing the 
revenue, your committee propose to show what will be its pro- 
bable amount in future as the laws now stand; to what limits 
the public expenditure may be reduced consistently with the 
just wants of government; and finally, what, with such redne- 
tion, will be the probable annual surplus to the year 1842, 
when the highest duties will be reduced to 20 per cent. under 
the act of 2d March, 1833; and when, as the act provides, the 


revenue is to be reduced to a sum necessary to ap economical 
administration of the government. 


According to the statement from the treasury department, 
the receipts of the year 1834, from all sources, amounted to 
$22,584,366, of which, customs yielded $16,105,372, land 
$5,020,940; the residue being made up of bank dividends and 
incidental items, and the question now for consideration is, 
what will be the probable annual receipts from all sources, 
during the next seven years, if the income, as has just been 
stated, is to be reduced to the economical! wants of the govern- 
ment? a question which, from its nature, can only be answered 
by probable estimates and conjectures; and which in this case 
is the more difficult to be answered from a defect of data, in 
reference to the customs, the principal source of the revenue. 
The changes in the rates of duties have been so great latterly, 
and the period so recent, since the laws, as they now stand, 
commenced operation, that it is impracticable to resort to 
those average results, deduced from long periods, by which 
only, the temporary changes and fluctuations of commerce can 
be detected; and its habitual current ascertained and subjected 
to calculation. The act of the 2d of March, 1833, which made 
the last change, and on the provisions of which, the estimates 
of the income from the customs for the period in question must 
be based, commenced its operation on the first of January, 1834, 
and we,of course, have the result of bnt a single year. Froma 
statement furnished by the treasury department, it seems that 
the domestic exports of that year amounted in round numbers 
to #80,000,000, and the imports, given in round numbers, (as 
all the subsequent statements are) to $125,500,000; of which 
$23,000,000 were reshipped, leaving $102,500,000 for the con- 
sumption and use of the country, of which $55,000,000 were of 
articles free of duty, and $47,000,000 of those liable to duties; 
that the gross estimated receipts amounted to $15,572,448, and 


the net to $14,222,448, leaving $1,350,000 as the expense of 


collection; that the reduction of one-tenth of the duties above 
20 per cent. ad valorem, every two years, according to the pro- 
visions of the act of 2d of March, 1833, amounted to $850,000, 

As scanty as are these data, it is believed that it may be safe- 
ly anticipated that the average annual estimated income from 
the customs for the period in question will be equal at least to 
the income of the last year. Instead of entering into all the 
details through which vour committee have come to this con- 
clusion, which would swell this report to an unwieldy size, 
they will content themselves with simply giving the results of 
the causes which, as can be foreseen, may either increase or 
diminish the receipts of the customs for the next seven years, 
as compared with the past year, accompanied by a statement 
of their probable effects in the aggregate. 

It will, however, be previously necessary to inquire whether 
the estimated receipts from the imports during the last year in 
fact equalled the amount which the commercial transactions of 
the yeur, under ordinary circumstances, ought to have pro- 
duced. Itis not possible, ia such an inquiry, to overlook the 
very unusual importation of the precious metals during the 





year, which, according to the statement from the treasury 
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- department, amounted to $16,572,582, constituting to that, customs will be equal to the sum of $16,370 ,000, the sum which 
- Pe amount a part of the articles imported in the year free of duty. 


the commerce of last year ought to have yielded, as has been 
. Peyne reshipment for the same period amounted to 1,676,208 | shown, under ordinary circumstances. 

















| dollars; leaving in the country, of the amount imported Your committee will next inquire, what will be the probable 
z 14,896,374 dollars, a sum greatly exceeding our annual con- | amount of receipts from the public lands during the period in 
f P92 sumption, which, in addition to the supplies of our own mines, question. The receipts from that source, during the last year, 
e probably falls short of two millions of dollars. The excess was | according to a statement from the treasury, equalled $5,020,940, 
s P= doubtless caused by the peculiar condition of the country, in 


This, however, probably greatly exceeds the permanent re- 
reference to its currency, during the year; and would, under | ceipts from that source, as it was caused, probably, by the great 
ordinary circumstances, have been imported in goods of various | quantity of rich and valuable land thrown into the market 

descriptions, for the usual supply of the country, instead of | during the year. The receipts of 1833 equalled $3,967,682, and 
§ gold and silver. Subtracting, then, the two millions from this | that of the last four years averaged $3,705,405. If we take into 
sun, and the balance from the amount of the articles free of | consideration with these facts, the rapid increase of our popu- 
duty, Which, as stated, is $55,000,000, it would reduce the an- | lation; the steady rise in landed property generally; the vast 
nual consumption of goods free of duty, including the precious | quantity of lands held by the government; it is believed to be a 
metals, to $42,103,626; and assuming the proportion between 
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| safe estimate, that the average annual income from this souree, 
C goods tree of duties and those liable to duties to be as that sum | during the peried in question, will be at least equal to 
© FE ® is to $47,000,000; and also, that the excess of the supply of gold | $3,500,000. 

. and silver, imported during the year, would, under ordinary 


; ’ Of the remaining sources of revenue, the bank dividends is 
circumstances, have returned in that proporuon between the the only one that requires notice. They amounted in 1833 to 
1 [pe dutied and free articles, it would add to the former $7,133,313, | ¢450,000;* and it is probable that they will give an equal annual 
| and of course increase the receipts from the customs in the | income till the expiration of its charter, 1836; after which time 
1. fe same proportion: that is, it would make an addition to them Of | there will be a reduction from the income of the government, 
| @2,150,000, aud would have raised the receipts from customs, | equal to the annual dividends; but it is believed by those, who 
during the year, froin $14,220,000 to $16,370,000; which last, it 


of z ( , ios hae ' Rech seed. Spat : : ure most familiar with the subject, that a retrenchment in the 
i > is believed, may be aseSmce, at the present rate of the duties, collection of the customs, by a reformation of that branch of 
m oe 88 the probable receipts, under ordinary circumstances, of an | the administration, may be effected, at least equal to this reduc- 
or i export aud import trade, equal to that of the last year. __, | tion. It cost the government, it seems, $1,350,000 to collect 
t. a eat Ge BOW Inquire Imo the causes which may tend to dimi- | $14,999 448, which is more than equal to nine per cent. a rate, 
1. [P. fish or increase this estimated receipt, during the next seven | considering the facility of collecting this branch of the revenue, 
ne fee «years, and their probable effects in the aggregate on the income | and the decreased inducement to elude the duties, in conse- 
> from the customs. quence of the great reduction in the rate of duties, altogether 
e, The only cause, as is believed, that will tend to diminish the | extravagant. 


amount, as far as can now be foreseen, as the gradual reduction If these calculations should prove correct, the average in- 
of one-tenth every two years, under the act of the 2d March, | come of the government, for the next seven years, not includ- 
1833, till the year 1841, as has been stated. It will be seen by | jing incidental items, will equal $20,320,000, making, in the 
reference to the statement from the treasury already given, that | whole period, the aggregate sum of $142,240,000, to which, if 
this reduction last year On an importation of $47,000,000 of | we add the residue of the government stock in the United States 
dutiable articles, amounted to $850,000. If, however, instead | hank, amounting to $6,343,400, and which must be paid into 
o - of that amount, the importation of such articles had been | the treasury at the expiration of its charter, and the surplus in 
op P $94,133,000, as it is assumed they would have been, had not) the treasury on the 31st of December last, which, after deduct- 
. oO the derangement of the currency prevented, the reduction on ing $2,000,000, will amount to $6 695,981, it will give an aggre- 
al b account of the one-tenth would have increased in the sane | gate sum of $148,679,381; which divided by seven, will make 
“ — proportion, and would have, of course, amounted to $975,000. | the average annual sum, subject to the disposition of the go- 
} Against this increased reduction, there must be set off a pro- 
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, vernment for the next seven years, amount to $21,239,911. 

nt, babie gradual increase of the domestic exports of the country; Such being the probable average annual income and means 
2 and with them, as a necessary consequence, a corresponding 

Tr 


. ; a ‘ ; of the government for the seven ensuing years, the next ques- 
_ increase of the imports, and with them the receipts from the | tion which presents itself for consideration is, what ought to be 
nd & customs. If we take the last six years, from 28 to °34, the last 


is coubadndc i rd fa the average expenditure for the same period? 

we mctuded, the average annual increase of domestic exports In| The expenditure for the year 1834, as taken from the annual 

se wae 97,200,000, an din’ 1834 95 $00,008; taking in the ete report of the secretary of the treasury, equals $19,430,373, and 
> ? « ing < 2 ¢ ‘ ‘ : . 

—F years an average increase of 8,800,005 thus showing a much for the preceding year $22,713,753, deducting, ia both eases, 

et 


‘dj ‘ 4 pee the payments on account of the public debt. Your committee 
, more rapid increase at the end, than at the beginning of the | are however, of the opinion, that these amounts far exceed 
ise @ series. If to this fact we add the effect which the decrease of what ought to be the expenditure, on a just and economical 
: r ‘ . 2 ’ 
“4 duties, under the act of the 2d March, 1833, n.ust have on the scale; and that it may be very greatly reduced without injury 
‘ exports, the growing demand for the great staples of the coun- | to ine public service. They also are of opinion, that to this 
ly, & try, and the vast amount of fertile and fresh lands brought into great and extravagant expenditure may be attributed, in no 
ot market, within the last five years, in the region most congenial | ciy41) degree, the disease which now threatens so seriously the 
to to the growth of cotion, it is believed that it may be safely as- , ‘ 


body politic. That a just conception may be formed of this 
eh sumed, that the average annual increase of our domestic ex- yy whe f y 
an 
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f vote py ; : extraordinary increase, they have annexed a table of expendi- 
led Ee po for the next seven years will at least equal $6,000,000. tures, from the year 1823 to 1833, deducting the payment on 4 
te This increase must be followed by a corresponding increase Of | aceount of the public debt, by which it appears, that, in this : 
bute imports, and with them, as stated, of the receipts from the cus- short period of ten years, the expenditure has risen from 
tes @ toms. Assuming that the proportion between the free and $9,784,000 to $22,713,000 being an excess in the latter. over i 
ust dutied articles, in consequence of this increase of imports, will the former of almost. 13 000 000, a sum exceeding, by nearly y 
4, be as has been estimated, it will add to the receipts from the | 3 919,000 dollars, the whale expenditure of the government in i 
De customs an annual increase of $1,000,000—from which, how- | 1293 ‘excluding, as stated, the public debt; and this, too, during 4 
hat ever, must be deducted $59,000, on account of the biennial re- | 4 period of profound peace, when not an event had occurred (7 
ers duction of one-tenth, which would reduce the increase to | oajeytated to warrant any unusual expenditure. Of this enar- ' 

as i 2 "te » ati & " , « c = ? “ie e 
| =©$941,000. If this be deducted from the average reduction of | mous increase, the greater part occurred in the last three years, : 
ec’ § one-tenth, as above ascertained, we shall have, taking the two! jy which time the expenditure has risen nearly $9,000,000 7) 
gm causes together, the increase of the customs from increased | which may well account for the present dangerous symptoms. Z 4 
: of imports, and the decrease from the biennial reduction of one- Your committee have not time to give that minute attention : 
oth tenth, a ee ot Searc equal to $34,000 annually; making | t the expenditures, necessary to determine what particular 
ne in seven eel, se. v0. ase } sah dae dindnabe items can, or ought to be, retrenched; nor do they deem it im- ; 
ie put it must be taken into the estimate, that the increase Of | portant, at present, to enter into so laborious an inquiry, even a 
| revenue from increase of exports, is annually added, while the | i¢ time did not prevent. It is sufficient for their purpose to as- i} 
“ql reduction on account ef the one-tenth is biennially. Taking | sume, that the expenditures of 1823 were, at the time, consi- i} 
“te this into the estimate, the increase of revenue on account of | gered ample to meet all the just wants of the government, and 
fe the increase of the exports over the decrease, on account of the | that, so far from being a period distinguished by parsimony, the i 
= pene gt gern of one-tenth, will, in ad Se years, equal | then administration were thought by many to be unreasonably ff 
the $3,298,500, from tae a recipe Boe FO ho leave 40 | profuse, and were accordingly the object of systematic attack, ; 
<¥ aggregate increase over the decrease of $3,060,500. | on account of their supposed extravagance. Assuming then 
ues proportion between the free and dutied articles will remain | tye question which presents itself is, what ought it to be at 
qn during the period the same as is estimated for the last year, but present, taking into consideration the necessity. of increased 
} OF it is probable that the reduction of the price of the free articles, expenditures in consequence of increased population? 
a in consequence of the repeal of the duties, will greatly increase | ‘They have already shown that the government cannot bear a 
_y their consumption, and of course have a corresponding effect in | permanent increase of expenditure, in proportion to the growth 
, reducing the amount of the dutiable articles, and with them the | of the population, which may be estimated at about 3 per cent. 
od receipts into the treasury. It is, however, believed to be a safe | without an increase of patronage that must in its progress ine- 
oof estimate, that the reduction of the receipts from this cause will vitably prove fatal to the institutions and liberty of the country. 
be more than counterbalanced by the excess of the increase of | On this principle, the expenditure, instead of increasing nearly 
— income from the increase of exports, over the reduction of one- | 13 990,000 in ten years, as it has, ought to have increased much 
the tenth biennially, as has been shown, and that it may therefore | — : ; 
he be assumed with reasonable confidence, if no untoward event *The amount of dividends for 1834, could not be obtained 
ary should intervene, that the average annual receipts from the | from the treasury. 
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less than three, and ought not, in the opinion of your commit- 
tee, to have exceeded 2,000,000 at the farthest. Assuming that 
sum as a liberal allowance, and adding it to the expenditure of 
1823, we shall have the sum of $11,784,000, beyond which the 
present expenditure ought not to have passed, including 
the pensions; and, excluding them, $10,012,412, instead of 
$22,713,000, the sum actually expended. Of the items which 
compose the present expenditure, that for pensions constituted 
last year, the sum of $3,341,877. Considering the advanced 
age of the pensioners, there ought to be, according to the an- 
nuity tables, a decrease by deaths of 14 per cent. annually, 
which, in seven years, would diminish the expenditure on pen- 
sions, from the sum above mentioned, to $1,040,802, annually, 
giving an annual average reduction of $323,725; and would re- 
duce the expenditure on pensions, for the ensuing seven years, 
to an average suin of $2,048,000. Add this sum to $10,012,412, 
the sum beyond which the present expendituge ought not to ex- 
tend, excluding the pensions, and we shall have $12,060,412, as 
what the annual average expenditure for the next seven years 
Ouglit to be. 

ake this from the sum of $21,239,911, which, as has been 
shown, will be the probable average annual means of the go- 
vernment for the same period, and 1 would leave $9,179,499; 
or, in round numbers, for the facility of calculation, 9,000,000, 
as the average surpius means, during the period, at the disposi- 
tion of the government, on the supposition that the expenditures 
will be reduced to the economical wants of the government. 

Having shown what will be the probable surplus revenue, 
should the expenditure be reduced to its proper limits, the com- 
mittee propose next to Consider, whether under existing circum- 
stances the revenue can be reduced. 

The two great sources of revenue are Jands and customs. 
The others (not including the post office, which is a particular 
fund) are of smallamount. After a careful investigation, your 
committee are of opinion, that the act of 2d March, 1833, has 
reduced the duties on imports, with some exceptions, as far as 
is practicable under existing circumstances, consistently with 
the intent and spirit of the act. 

The act provides, among other things, that, after the 31st day 
of December, 1833, in all cases where the duties shall exceed 
20 per cent. ad valorem, one-tenth part of such excess shall be 
reduced, and in like manher one-tenth part every two years, 
till the 3lst of December, 1839; and that on the 3lst of Decem- 
ber, 1841, one-half of the residue of such excess shall be de- 
ducted; and on the 30th of June, 1842, the residue. It also 
provides that, until the 30th June, 1842, the duties imposed by 
the then existing law shall remain unchanged, except as pro- 
vided in the sixth section. 


Your committee do not deem it necessary to inquire whether 
the circumstances under which it passed, involves any thing 
in the nature of a pledge or contract, which would forbid any 
alterations of its provisions. It is sufficient for their purpose 
to state the fact, that the act is the result of a compromise be- 
tween great sectional interests, brought into conflict under 
circumstances which threatened the peace and safety of the 
country; and that it continues to be the only ground on which 
the adjustment of the coutroversy can stand. Under these 
circumstances, to disregard the provisions of the act would be 
to open a controversy which your committee hope is closed 
forever; a controversy, which, if renewed, would do more to 
increase the power and influence of the executive than any 
other event that could occur. With the impressions, then, 
that the provisions of the act cannot be disturbed without en- 
dangering the peace of the country, and adding greatly, by its 
consequences to executive patronage, your committee have 
limited their inquiries to the reduction of the duties on such 
articies, as by the provisions of the act are subject to be re- 
duced; and after a careful investigation, they are of the opi 
nion, that all the reductions which can be effected consistently 
with the spirit of the compromise are inconsiderable, and that 
to make those that might be made, would require too much 
time and investigation to permit it to be done at this session, as 
will appear by a reference to the letter of the secretary of the 
treasury herewith annexed; but in order that the subject may 
be taken up with full information at the next session, they 
have instructed their chairman to submit a resolution for the 
consideration of the senate, directing the secretary of the trea- 
sury to report, at the commencement of the next session, what 
duties under 20 per cent. ad valorem, may, with a due regard 
to the manufacturing interests of the country, be repealed or 
reduced, with an estimate of the probable amount of reduction, 

In turning from the customs to the public lands, your com- 
mittee find that the difficulty of reducing the revenue from that 
source is not less considerable than that from the customs. 
They fully agree in that liberal policy in relation to the public 
lands, that regards them as the means of settlement, as well as 
a source of revenue; and that they should be disposed of ac- 
cordingly, in the manner best calculated to diffuse a flourish- 
ing and happy population over the vast regions placed under 
our dominion: a policy, the wisdom of which is best illustrated 
by the wonderful success with which it has been accompanied. 
It is an essential maxim of this noble and generous policy, that 
the price of public lands should be fixed so low as to be acces- 
sible to the great mass of the citizens, and atthe same time so 
high as not to subject them to the monopoly of the great capi- 
talists ofthe country. Your committee are of opinion that this 
happy medium is attained by the present price; and, judging 
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be made in the price, without making them the prey of hungry) 
and voracious speculators and monopolists, to the great injun 
of the honest and industrious portion of the community, ay) 
well as to the portion of the country where the lands may be B 
situated. Be this, however, as it may, it is at least certain, thy! 
the immediate effect of reduction would be to increase, rath) 
than diminish the revenue from lands, and, of course, to aug. e4 
ment, instead of reducing the public income. + 
To this may be added another, and, under ordinary cireun,| 
stances, conclusive objection against the seduction. The ry.) 
duction of the price of public lands, while it would act in effea| 
as a bounty to the purchasers from the government, by eng.! 
bling them to acquire more land for the same sum of mone 
would act at the same time as a tax upon the entire body | 


purchasers. 





land dealer of the country, and, as such, has the power, byp 


holders throughout the union. To what extent any given re. 
duction of the price of public lands may effect the price of land; 
generally, would be difficult, if not impossibie to ascertain. |; 
would be greater or less, according to the circumstances. ‘The 
price of land in the adjacent portion of the country, or that 
from which emigration principally flowed, would be reduced 


adjacent, or lying in the emigrating portion of the country, > 


less affected in proprotion to distance and the absence of emi- 
gration. 


But, it may be safely assumed, taking the whole country, 
that the actual fall in the value of lands generally, in the hands 
of the holders, would greatly exceed the actual reduction of 
the price of public lands. To illustrate: if the price of the Jat 
ter be reduced one-half, which at present would be sixty-two 
and one-half cents per acre, lands generally throughout the 
country would be reduced in value per acre much more than 
that sum; and, if the far greater quantity held by the whole 
body of land proprietors, compared to the quantity sold by the 
government, be taken into the estimate, some idea may be 
formed how great the aggregate loss of the proprietors, gene- 
rally, would be, on any reduction of price, compared with the 
aggregate gain of the purchasers, As great, however, as it must 
be, none, who know the public spirit and enlightened patriot- 
ism of that great and respectable portion of our citizens, can 
doubt their cheerful acquiescence in the sacrifice, should the 
public interest, or the fundamental maxim, which ought to go- 
vern in the disposition of the public lands, require it; but other- 
wise, it would be a plain and palpable sacrifice of one, and 
that the largest portion of the community, to the other, with- 
out a corresponding benefit. In presenting this view, it is not 
the intention of your committee to offer any opinion on the 
propriety of a graduated reduction, as a measure of general 
policy, in the price of such public Jands as have remained long in 
the market unsold, and of which there is no immediate prospect 
of making sale at the present price, because of their inferior 
quality—their case is distinguishable from that of the great 
body of the public lands—because the immediate effects of 
such reduction would obviously be to raise instead of reducing 
the revenue, and would of course increase instead of dimi- 
nishing the difficulty under consideration. 

Having now shown that no other reduction of the revenue 
ean be effected under existing circumstances, than the progres- 
sive reduction already provided for by the act of 24 March, 
1833, in either of the great sources of our public income, with 
the exceptions already stated, your committee will next pro- 
ceed to inquire whether executive patronage can be reduced 
by reducing the expenditures of the government. 

The result of their investigation on this point is, that for rea- 
sons, which will hereafter be offered, a reduction of expendi- 
ture, under existing circumstances, would tend to increase, in- 
stead of reducing executive patronage, But, if it were other- 
wise, it wouid be found utterly impracticable, for reasons al- 
ready assigned, to reduce the expenditure much below the in- 
come. Experience has abundantly proved, that so long as there 
is a large surplus in the treasury, the interest in favor of its 
expenditure, will ever be stronger, than those opposed to it; 
and that no prudential consideration, arising from the necessi- 
ty of accumulating funds to meet future wants, or the hazard 
of enlarging executive patronage, or the danger of corrupting 
the political and public morals of the country by useless and 
profuse expenditure, or any other whatever, are sufficient to 
resist the temptation io expend. 

If one unworthy ebdject of appropriation is defeated, another, 
with no greater claims on the public bounty, or justice, will 
ever stand ready to urge its claims, till the frugal and patriotic 
are wearied out with incessant and useless efforts to guard the 
treasury. But were it practicable, with an overflowing trea- 
sury,to bring the expenditures within proper limits, such is 
the present condition of things, that to reduce expenditure 
would, as has been stated, increase the patronage of the exe- 
cutive, and that to an extent so great, that no object of expen- 
diture can be suggested, having a plausible claim on the justice 








from many indications of late, no considerable reduction can 





or bounty of the public, which would tend half so much to in 


land holders who constitute the great mass of our population—|— 
atax on them immeasurably greater than the bounty of ty!” 


The government of the United States is, in fact, the greg! 
raising or reducing the price of its lands, to reduce or raise, jy | 


a greater or less degree, the value of lands every where; anid, and 
of course, to affect in the same degree the property of lang) 
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Ungry| @erease his patronage, as leaving the public money unexpended 
injury | mete accumulate, as surplus reveaue, in the deposite banks. 

Ly, ay Be To realize the truth of this remark, it must be borne in mind, 
aY be that the deposites are under the exclusive control of the exe- 
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utive; that they are deposited in banks selected by him; that 
they have the free use of them without compensation to the 
wblic, and they may be continued or disinissed, as_deposito- 
nes of the public funds, at the pleasure of the executive. 

With these facts before us, the result must be obvious. To 
accumulate a permanent surplus revenue in the banks, is, in 
fact, but to add so much additional bank capital—capital, in 
this case, exclusively under executive control, without check 
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Oney,) Bor limitation; and with its increasing amount, daily giving to 

dy of Bhim a greater control over the deposite banks, and through 

ion—| Bihem, over the banking institutions of the country, generally; 
thus adding the deep and wide epread influence of the banks 
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to the already almost overwhelming patronage of the executive. 

As the expenditure cannot be reduced, the next inquiry is, 
whether some object of general utility, in which every portion 
of the country has an interest, may not be selected, as a fixed 
and permanent subject on which to expend the surplus re- 
venue. 

Your committee admit that if such an object of expenditure 
could be selected, under a well regulated system of disburse- 
ments, established by law, much of the patronage, incident to 
the present loose and unregulated disbursements, might be cur- 
tailed, but they are at a loss to find such an object. Internal 
improvement approaches the nearest, but there is opposed to 
it, with the object in view, insuperable objections. ‘To pass by 
the formidable difficulty, the long established diversity of opi- 
nion as to its Constitutionality, which divides the two great 
+ sections of the country, experience has shown that there is no 
expenditure so little susceptible of being regulated by law; 
) none calculated to excite deeper competition, or to enlista 
7 greater number in its favor, in proportion to the amount ex- 

pended; and, of course, calculated to add more to executive 

patronage. To these, an additional objection of a recent origin 
may be added. Your committee allude to the executive veto, 
as applied to internal improvements, the effect of which has 
been to increase very considerably his power and patronage in 
) reference to this branch of expenditure. The executive, in his 
veto message, assumes the ground, that internal improvements 
> may, Or may not, be constitutional, according to each particular 
» object; the distinction to be determined by him in the exercise 
of his constitutional function, of giving or withholding his ap 
| proval te acts of congress; the practical effect of which, is to 
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draw within his control the power and influence, which ap- 
pertain not only to the administration, but also to the enact- 
> ment of a law; and, of course, to increase in the same degree 
his influence and patronage, in reference to internal improve- 
ments. 


- Ina making these remarks, the object of your committee is not 
' tocall in question the motive of the executive, or his right to 
| draw what distinction he may think just and right inthe ex- 
_ ercise of his veto power, or the correctness of the distinctions 
; in reference to the particular subject under consideration; but 
_ simply to exhibit the full extent of the objections in selecting it 
- as the subject on which to expend the surplus revenue—objec- 
- tions, in their nature, incapable of being wholly removed, even 
by an amendment of the constitution, were an amendment 
practicable. 

But, if no subject of expenditure can be selected, on which 
the surplus can be safely expended; and, if neither the revenue 
nor expenditure can, under existing circumstances, be reduc- 
ed; the next inquiry is, what is to be done with the surplus; 
which, as has been shown, will probably equal, on an average, 
for the next eight years, the sum of $9,000,000 beyond the just 
wants of the government—a surplus of which, unless some safe 
disposition can be made, all other means of reducing the pa- 
_ tronage of the executive must prove ineffectual. 

Your committee are deeply sensible of the great difficulty of 
finding any satisfactory solution of this question; but believing 
' that the very existence of our institutions, and with them the 
- liberty of our country, may depend on the success of their in- 
_ Vestigation, they have carefully explored the whole ground, 
» and the result of their inquiry is, that but one means has oc- 
_ curred to them, holding out any reasonable prospect of suc- 

cess. A few preliminary remarks will be necessary to explain 

their views. 

' Amidst all the difficulties of our situation, there'is one con- 
solation, that the danger from executive patronage, as far as it 

_ depends on excess of revenue, must be temporary. Assuming 
that the act of 2d March, 1833, will be left undisturbed, by its 
provisions, the income, after the year 1842, is to be reduced to 
the economical wants of the government. The government 
then is in a state of passage, from one, where the revenue is 
excessive, to another in which, at a fixed and no distant period, 
it will be reduced to its proper limits. The difficulty, in the 
intermediate time, is, that the revenue cannot be brought down 
to the expenditure, nor the expenditure, without great danger, 
raised to the revenue, for reasons already explained. How is 
this difficulty to be overcome? It might seem, that the simple 
and natural means would be, to vest the surplus in some safe 
and profitable stock, to accumulate for future use; but the diffi- 
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At the very commencement, in selecting the stock, there 
would be greut, if not insurmountable, difficulties. No one 
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would think of investing the surplus in bank stock, against 
which there are so many and such decisive reasons, that it is 
not deemed necessary to state them; nor would the objections 
be less decisive against vesting in the stocks of the states; which 
would create the dangerous relation of debtor and creditor be- 
tween the governmeut and the members of the union. But 
suppose this dilliculty surmounted, and that some stock, per- 
fectly safe, was selected; there would still remain another that 
could not be surmounted. There cannot be found a stock, 
With an interest sufficiently strong to compete with the inter- 
ests, Which, with a large surplus revenue, will ever be found 
in favor of expenditures. It must be perfectly obvious to all, 
who bave the least experience, or who will duly reflect on the 
subject, that were a fund selected, in which to vest the surplus 
revenue for future use, there would be found in practice a con- 
stant conflict between the interest in favor of some local or fa- 
vorite scheme of expenditure, and that in favor of the stock, 
Nor can it be less obvious, that, in point of fact, the former 
would prove far stronger than the latter. ‘The result is obvieus. 
The surplus, be it ever so great, would be absorbed by appro- 
priations, instead of being invested in the stock, and the 
scheme, of course, would, in practice, prove an abortion; 
which brings us back to the original inquiry; bow is the surplus 
to be disposed of until the excess shall be reduced to the just 
and econowical wants of the government? 

After bestowing on this question, on the successful solution 
of which so much depends, the most deliberate attention, your 
committee, as they have already stated, can devise but one 
means by which it can be effected; and that isan amendment 
of the constitution, authorising the temporary distribution of 
the surplus revenue among the states till the year 1843, when, 
as has been shown, the income and expenditure will be equal- 
ized. 

Your committee are fully aware of the many and fatal objec- 
tions to the distribution of the surplus revenue among the states, 
considered as a part of the ordinary and regular system of this 
government. ‘They admit them to be as great as can be well 
imagined. The proposition itself, that the government should 
collect money for the purpose of such distribution, or should dis- 
tribute a surplus for the purpose of perpetuating taxes, is too ab- 
surd to require refutation; and yet, what would be, when ap- 
plied as supposed, so absurd and pernicious, is, in the opinion 
of your committee, in the present extraordinary and deeply dis- 
ordered state of our affairs, not only useful and salutary, bat in- 
dispensable, to the restoration of the body politic to a sound con- 
dition; just as some potent medicine, which it would be dan- 
gerous and absurd to prescribe to the healthy, may, to the dis- 
eased, be the only means of arresting the hand of death. Dis- 
tribution, as proposed, is not for the preposterous and danger- 
ous purpose of raising a revenue for distribution, or of distribut- 
ing the surplus as a means of perpetuating a system of duties or 
taxes; but a temporary measure to dispose of an unavoidable 
surplus, while the revenue is in the course of reduction; and 
which cannot be otherwise disposed of without greatly aggra- 
vating a disease, that threatens the most dangerous conse- 
quences; and which holds out hope not only of arresting its 
further progress, but also of restoring the body politic to a state 
of health and vigor. The truth of this assertion, a few observa- 
tions will suffice to illustrate. 

It must be obvious on a little reflection, that the effects ofa 
distribution of the surplus, would be to place the interests of 
the states, on all questious of expenditure, in opposition to ex- 
penditure; as every reduction of expense would necessarily in- 
crease the sum to be distributed among the states. The effect 
of this would be to convert them, through their interests, into 
faithful and vigilant sentinels, on the side of economy and ac- 
countability in the expenditures of this government, and would 
thus pewerfully tend to restore the government, in its fiscal ac- 
tion, to the plain and honest simplicity of former days. 

It may, perhaps, be thought by some, that the power which 
the distribution among the states would bring to bear against 
the expenditure, and its consequent tendency to retrench the 
disbursements of the government, would be so strong as not 
only to curtail useless or improper expenditure, but also the 
useful and necessary. Such undoubtedly would be the conse- 
quence if the proceas were too long continued; but, in the pre- 
sent irregular and excessive action of the system, when its cen- 
tripetal force threatens to concentrate all its powers in a single 
department, the fear that the action of this government will be 
too much reduced by the measure under consideration, in the 
short period to which it is proposed to limit its operation, is 
without just foundation. On the contrary, if the proposed mea- 
sure should be applied in the present diseased state of the go- 
vernment, its effect would be like that of some powerful alter- 
ative medicine, operating just long enough to change the pre- 
sent morbid action, but not sufficiently long to superinduce ano- 
ther of an opposite character, y 

But it may be objected, that though the distribution might re- 
duce all useless expenditures, it would, at the same time, give 
additional power to the interests in favor of taxation. It is not 
denied, that such would be its tendency; and, if the danger from 
increased duties, or taxes, was, at this time, as great as that 
from a surplus revenue, the objection would be fatal; but it is 
confidently believed that such is not the case. On the contra- 
ry, in proposing the measure, it is assumed that the act of 2d 
March, 1833, will remain undisturbed. It is on the strength of 
this assumption that the measure is proposed, and, as it is be- 
lieved, safely proposed. 
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It may, however, be said that the distribution may create, on 
the part of the states, an appetite in its favor, which may ulti- 
mately lead to its adoption asa permanent measure. li may 
indged tend to excite such an appetite, short as is the period 
proposed for its operation, but it is obvious, that this danger is 
far more than countervailed by the fact that the proposed 
amendment tu the constitution, to authorise the distribution, 
would place the power beyond the reach of legislative construc- 
tion; and thus effectually prevent the possibility of its adoption 
43 a permanent measure; as it cannot be conceived that three- 
fourths of the states will ever assent to an amendment of the 
constitution to authorise a distribution, except as an extraordi- 
nary measure, applicable to some extraordinary condition of the 
country, like the present. 

Giving, however, to these, and other objections which may 
be urged, all the force that can be claimed for them, it must be 
remembered the question is pot whether the measure proposed 
is, Or is not, liable to this or that objection, but whether any 
other less objectionable can be devised; or rather, whether there 
is any other, which promises the least prospect of relief, that 
can be applied. Let not the delusion prevail, that the disease, 
after running through its natural course, will terminate itself, 
without fatal consequences. Experience is opposed to such 
anticipations. Many and striking are the examples of free states 
perishing under that excess of patronage, which now afflicts 
ours. It may, in fact, be said with truth, that all, or nearly ail, 
diseases which afflict free goveruments, may be traced directly 
or indirectly to excess of revenue and expenditure; the effect of 
which is to rally around the government a powerful, corrupt 
and subservient corps—a corps ever obedicnt to its will and 
ready to sustain it in every measure, whether right or wrong, 
and which, if the cause of the disease be not eradicated, must 
ultimately render the government stronger thau the people. 

What progress this dangerous disease has already made in 
our country, is not for your committee to say; but when they 
reflect on the present symptoms, on the almost unbounded ex 
tent of executive patronage wielded by a single will; the surplus 
revenue, Which cannot be reduced within proper limits in less 
than seven years, a period which covers two presidential elec- 
tions, on both of which all this mighty power and influence will 
be brought to bear, and when they consider that, with the vast 
patronage and influence of this government, that of all! the states, 
acting in concert with it, will be combined, there are just grounds 
to fear that the fate which has befallen so many other free go- 
veruments, must also befal ours, untess, indeed, some effectual 
remedy be forthwith applied. It is, under this impression, that 
your committee has suggested the one proposed, not as free 
from all objections, but as the only one of sufficient power to 
arrest the disease, and to restore the body politic to a sound 
condition; and they have accordingly reported a resolution so 
to amend the constitution, that the money remaining in the 
treasury at the end of each year till the Ist of January, 1843, de- 
ducting therefrom the sum of 2,000,000 dollars to meet current 
and contingent expenses, shall annually be distributed among 
the states and territories, including the District of Columbia, 
and, for that purpose, the sum to be distributed, to be divided 
juto as many shares as there are senators and representatives 
in congress, adding two for each territory, and two for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and that there shall be allotted to each state 
a number of shares equal to its representation in both houses; 
and to the territories, including the District of Columbia, two 
shares each. Supposing the surplus to be distributed should 
average $9,000,000 annually, as estimated, it would give to each 
share $30,405; which, multiplied by the number of senators and 


representatives of any state; would show the sum to which it 
would be entitled. 


The reason for selecting the ratio of distribution proposed in 
the amendment, is so obvious as to require but little illustra- 
tion. 
signed by the constitution to the members of the confederacy 
respectively; and, it is believed, approaches as nearly to equali- 
ty, as any other that can be selected. It may be objected, that 
some states, under the distribution, may receive more and others 
less than their actual contribution to the treasury, wonder the ex- 
isting system of revenue. The truth of the objection may be 
acknowledged, but it must also be acknowledged that the ine- 
quality is at least as great under the present system of disburse- 
ments, and would be as great under any other disposition of the 
surplus that can be adopted. 

But as effectual as the distribution must be, if adopted, to re- 
trench improper expenditure, and reduce correspondingly the 
patronage of the government; yet other means must be added 
to bring it within safe limits, and to prevent the recurrence 
hereafter of the danger which now threatens the institutions 
and the liberty of the country; and, with this view, your com- 
mittee have reported a bill to repeal the first and second sec- 
tions of the act to limit the term of certain officers therein nam- 
ed, passed 13th May, 1820; to make it the duty of the president 
to lay before congress, on the first of January next, and on the 
first of January every four years thereafter, the names of all de- 
faulting officers and agents, charged with the collection and dis- 
bursement of the public money, whose commissions shall be 
vacated from and after the date of such message; and also to 
make it his duty in all cases of nomination, to fill vacancies oc- 
casioned by removal from office, to assign the reason for which 
said officer may have been removed. 

The provisions of this bill are the same as these contained in 
bill No, 2, reported to the senate on the 4th May, 1826, by a 
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lect committee appointed to ‘inquire into the expediency of re- 
ducing the patronage of the government of the United States.» 
and which was accompanied by an explanatory report, to which 
your committee would refer the senate; and, in order to faci|j- 
tate the reference, they have instructed their chairman to move 
to reprint the report for their use. 


But the great and alarming strides which patronage has made 
in the short period that has intervened since the date of the re- 
port, has demonstrated the necessity of imposing other limita- 
tions On the discretionary powers of the executive, particularly 
in reference to the general post office, and the public funds, on 
which important subject the executive has an almost unlimited 
discretion, as things now are. 

In a government like ours, liable to dangers so imminent 
from the excess and abuse of patronage, it would seem extraor- 
dinary, that a department of such vast powers, with an annua} 
income and expenditure so great; and with a host of persons jy 
its service, extending and ramifying itself to the remotest point, 
and into every neighborhood of the union, and having a contro} 
over the correspondence and intercourse of the whole commu. 
nity, should be permitted to remain so jong without efficien 
checks, or responsibility, under the almost unlimited control of 
the executive. Such a power, wielded by a single will, is sufii- 
cient, of itself, when made an instrument of ambition, to con. 
taminate the community, and to control, to a great extent, 
public opinion. To guard against this danger, and to impose 
effectual restrictions on executive patronage, acting through 
this important department, your committee are of the opinion, 
that an entire re-organization of the department is required; bit 
their labor, in reference to this great subject, has been super. 
seded by the committee on the post office, which has bestowed 
so much attention on it, and which is so much more minutely 
acquainted with the diseased state of the department than your 
committee can be, that it would be presumption on their part 
to attempt to add to their recommendation. 


But, as extensive and dangerous as is the patronage of the 
executive, through the post office department, it is not much 
less so in reference to the public funds, over which, as has been 
stated, iitnow has unlimited control, and, through them, over 
the entire banking system of the country. With a banking sys- 
tem spread from Maine to Louisiana; from the Atlantic to the 
utmost west; consisting of not less than five or six hundred 
banks, struggling among themselves for existence and gain; 
with an immense public fand under the control of the execu- 
tive, to be deposited in whatever banks he may favor, or to be 
withdrawn at his pleasure; it is impossible for ingenuity to de- 
vise any scheme better calculated to convert the surplus reve- 
nue into a most potent engine of power and influence; and, it 
may be added, of peculation, speculation, corruption and 
fraud. The first and most decisive step against this danger is 
that already proposed, of distributing the surplus revenue 
among the states, which will prevent its growing accumulation 
in the banks; and with it the corresponding increase of execu- 
tive power and influence over the banking system. In addition, 
your committee have reported a bill to charge the deposite 
banks at the rate of —— per centum per annum, for the use of 
the public funds, to be calculated on the average monthly de- 
posites; to prohibit transfers, except for the purpose of dis- 
bursements; and to prevent a removal of the public funds from 
the banks in which they are now, or may hereafter be deposit- 
ed, without the consent of congress, except as is provided in 
the bill. The object of the bill is to secure to the government 
an equivalent for the use of the public funds; to prevent the 
abuses and influence incident to transfer warrants; and to place 


the deposite banks, as far as it may be practieable, beyond the 
control of the executive. 


In addition to these measures there are, doubtless, many 
others, connected with the customs, Indian affairs, public lands, 
army, navy, and other branches of the administration, into 
which, it is feared, there have crept many abuses, which have 
unnecessarily increased the expenditures, and the number ot 
persons employed, and with them the executive patronage; but 
to reform which would require a more minute investigation 
into the general state of the administration than your commit- 
tee can at present bestow. Should the measures which they 
have recommended receive the sanction of congress, they feel a 
strong conviction that they will greatly facilitate the work of 
carrying accountability, retrenchment, and economy through 
every branch of the administration, and thereby reduce the 
patronage of the executive to those safe and economical limits, 
which is necessary to a complete restoration of the equilibriam 
of the system, now so dangerously disturbed. Your committee 
are deeply impressed with the necessity of commencing early, 
and of carrying through to its full and final completion this 
great work of reform. 


The disease is daily becoming more aggravated and danger- 
ous, and if it be permitted to progress for a few years longer, 
with the rapidity with which it has of late advanced, it will 
soon pass beyond the reach of remedy. This is no party ques- 
tion. Every lover of his country, and of its institutions, be his 
party what it may, must see and deplore the rapid growth ol 
patronage, with all its attending evils, and the certam catastro 
phe which awaits its further progresa, if not timely arrested. 
The question now, is not how, or where, or with whom the 
danger Originated, but how it is to be arrested—-not the canse, 
but the remedy; not how our institutions and liberty have been 
endangered, but how they are to be rescued. 
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